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This study is designed to develop a checklist of 
teacher competencies (TECONP I) based on an analysis of teaching 
tasks in keeping vith a cybernetic model, to secure and analyze 
critic^al responses to the checklist items, to relate these judgments 
to the characteristics of the several items, and to clarify issues 
regarding the construction and utilization of competency lists. 
Contents of this study are divided into three sections. Section T, 
*'The Development and Character of the Checklist^ 

information, pre sehts TECOHP I , describes a cybernetic model of the 
teaching* learning process, and lists uses of the checklist. v section 
2, **The Application of TECONP I to Prospective and Present Teachers,** 
includes data obtained from teacher s who were both graduate students 
and supervisors of undergraduate St ud€ait teachers regardinq^^^^^^^^^ 
importance of the checklisft items and their placement in t^ 
Section 3, ** Conclusions and Discussion,** presents a summary of major 
findings and some imp^lications of the study. Appendixes include the^^^^^ 
following items: (a) ** The Teacher Competencies Checklist together 
with Decile Rating Indicators and the Categorical Classification of 
the Items,** (b) "Lower and Upper Limits of Each Decile ^ •• (c) **!leaa 
Item Values in Importance and Placement Ratings , •• and (d) ••Major 
Training Emphasis Prior to. During, and After Student Teaching.** 
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■ ; FOREWORD ' / 

To develop a checklist of teacher competencies based on an analysis 
of the tasks' of teaching in keeping with a cybernetic model of the pro- 
cess of teaching- and learning, to secure and analyze criterial responses 
to the checklist items on the part of groups of prospective and present 
teachers, to relate these judgments to the characteristics of the sever* 
al items, and to clarify issues regard3.ng the construction and utiliza- 
tion of competency lists - these are the purposes of the present study. 

The study attempts to synthesize, a good deal of conceptual thinking 
with a large amount of computer- spcv:ed empirical data of a subjective 
kind. No apology is made for the heavy emphasis on conceptualization and 
subjectivity, for in the opinion of the writer, the subject properly calls 
for both. 

Of special interest may be the attempt to ascertain, not only how^ 
teachers and prospective teachers regard the importance of each of the 
items of . the Checklist, but also their judgment as to the training empha- 
sis that should be given each competency during each of three stages in 
the preparation of a . teacher. The findings, it is believed, may have 
especial pertinence to the question of the placement of foundational mas- 
teries in professional education^ ^ 

For those who plan to do research related to competencies, whether 
it deals with teacher education or another professional field, it is 
hoped that the conceptuali7ation and the procedures cn^endtired in the 

present project may provide a useful prototype* Should that occur, the 
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writer will consider himself doubly rewarded for the extensive effort 
that went into the study, 

aiould the study prove to have merit, thanks will be due many per- 
sons* Long hours spent by the writer's wife, Lucie B. Abelson, helped ~ 
to analyze the relentless product of the computer. The staff of the 
Lehman College Computer Center of the City University of Now York were 
most helpful in assuring that product* The prospective and present 
teachers who expressed their judgments with respect to the items or to 
Checklist and the countless writers and researchers whose ideas went in- 
to the items included are to be thanked for providing the computer with 
its required input, as are the three prof essors at Lehman College, Pro- 
fessors Nathan Kravetz, Iris Elfenbin, and Ronald Manyin, under whose 
tutelage were the student teachers and their teacher- supervisors >*io 
served as respondents along with the writer's undergraduate and graduate 
students* 

The writer output, in the form of this report, was notably improved 
by the close and critical reading of its draft by Professor Kravetz, by 
Professor Edward Prankel, Director of the Lehman College Office of Educa- 
tional Research, and by Dean Harry N. Rivlin of Fordh am. University. 

Harold H« Abelson 

Santa Monica, California 
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I. THE DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTER OF THE CHECKLIST 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Background 

Concern vlth teacher competencies has been in evidence for a long 
time. Following a period when preparation for teaching was conducted 
largely on an apprenticeship basis, the deter ndhati on of necessary mas- 
teries rested on the selection of theoxetically pertinent subjectmatter 
from the disciplines of pedagogy and educational history, philosophy, 
and psychology. Inspired by the efficiency movement of the opening dec- 
ades of the present century, students of the subject instituted job an- 
alysis techniques, Ihus, the Commonwealth Rind Teacher Training Study 
by W. Charters and D. Waples, published in 1939 by the University of 
Chicago Rress, listed and reported critorial judgments on over a thou- 
sand specific activities engaged in by teachers. 

The growing interest in personality and in interpersonal relations 
may have influenced the approach employed by D.G, Hyans in his study of 
Characteristics of Teachers: Iheir Description, Comparison, and Apprais - 
al , published by the American Council on Education in I960, Though re- 
plete with highly statistical analyses, this study emphasized teacher 
qualities rather than teacher £ictivi ties* 

More recently attention has been directed toward teacher perfor- 
mance in the form of overt, specific, and determinable behavior. The 
overt behavioral approach has tended to subscribe to the belief, as yet 
unproven, that the only way to judge the efficacy of teaching is" by the 
measurement of changes in pupils. 

The contemporary movement has been marked by a plethora of attempts 
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to develop lists of teacher competencies* Why, then, another list? 

The answer is provided in the underlying conception of the present 
list and in its reliance on considerable empirical experience. Other 
lists tend to stress either behavioral performance objectives, or char- 
acteristics of teachers, or teaching activities themselves, not to men- 
tion topical compendia based on textbook or course analysis. The pres*» 
ent Checklist cuts across these distinctions in welcoming elements from 
any of these sources that seem pertinent, directly or indirectly, to 
the effective conduct of teaching tasks. 

The second Justification for the present list rests on the fact 
that it is the outcome of a series of pilot studies in which prospect- 
ive teachers, present teachers, teacher trainers, and supervisors set 
down their judgments according to such criteria as importance for teach- 
ing, comprehension or mastery, application in teaching, and most approp- 
riate period for training. Insights from the findings of the pilot stud- 
ies were used in the construction of the present set of competencies. 

Two pr^minary reports of studies entailing the use of competency 
lists developed by the writer are on file with the Educational Resources 
Information Center ERIC of the Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as follows: 

1. Self Perceived Mastery of Curriculum Content and of Methods on the 
Fart of Beginning uleraentary £:chool Te'achers and Prospective Teach - 
ers at Various i>tage3 of preparation , ^By Harold K. Abelson and Lor- 
raine K. Diamond; Division of Teacher Tiducation, The City Universi- 
ty of New York, September 1!^67. Er^lC No. 01JJ160. 

2# Analysis of Itemiged Judgrjents Concerniug the Allocation to FTe- 
Teaching and In-Teaching Training of Teaching Competencies, Topics 

■ X' . ■ 

o ■ 
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In Educational Psychology^ and Psychoeducatlonal Ideas » (By Harold 
H» Abel son J Report. No. .72-1, Office of Teacher iiducation, The City 
University of New York, January 1972. BaiC Mo. 061169. 

In addition, a limited number of copies of a third report are a- 
vailable through the courtesy of the Office of Educational Research, 
Lehman College, Ttj« City University of New York; 

- i 

3* Teachers ^ Responsiveness to Selected Psychoeducatioral Ideas , (^y 
Harold H. Xoelson) Report lio. 70-1, Division of Teacher Education, 
The City University of Hew York, January 1970. 

A fourth, unreported preliminary study by the vriter utilized the 
judgments of very small groups of prospective and present teachers and 
of teacher education staff as regards the importance, the mastery, sug- 
gested time placement, and proposed course placement of U20 items relat- 
ed to teacher coir^jetency. The responses of these several groups were 
consulted with particular emphasis on Importance ratings as the writer 
prepared the present Checklist. In effect^, this list represents a se- 
lection from and adaptation of the ii20-item list. 

Ihe Checklist, consisting of 150 items, is reproduced in Appendix 
A. It has bem designated TECOMP I with the thought that its use may re- 
sult in revised forms. It is intended as a general, task-oriented Ust 
of teacher competencies. The items Have been grouped under five head- 
ings, and may be administered at one time or in five or fewer install- 
ments. Of course, instructions to persons who may be called upon to re- 
act to the items of the list will depend upon the purpose of its applica- 
tion. An illustrative set of directions is reproduced in a later section 
of this report in conjunction with the account of the application of the 
Checklist to four groups consisting of prospective or present teachere^ 
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The Checklist and the Tasks of Teaching 
As its title indicates, the items of the Checklist were selected 
to reflect the common tasks of teaching. The five sections of the list, 
each consisting of thirty items, and the. teaching tasks to which th^r 
refer, by and large, are as follows: 

1* Learner Objectives, flesdj.ness., and hfotivation t 

8. Determining objectives and goals, including immediate, direct 
outcomes and long-range, indirect goals. 

b. Ascertaining the learner's readiness for instruction and apply- 
ing strategies for coping with unreadiness. 

c. Arousing and maintaining appropriately directed motivation. 

2. Teacher Roles and Pupil Interaction ; ji 

a. Choosing and acting out the various roles one may play as a 
teacher. 

b. Arranging for productive interaction among the pupils as they 
carry on their learning activities. 

c. Maintaining a wholesome classroom climate and responding with 
sensitivity to each pupil as a person. | 

3^ GuiTiculum and Materials ; 

a» Selecting, organizing, and sequencing curriculum content and 
activities. 1 

b. Selecting and utilizing curriculum aids in the form of media 
and materials. 

h* Teaching Procedures ; S 

a« Planning lessons, teaching units, and an overall teaching state- 
ly* 

b. Adapting procedures to suit the requirements of cognitive, af- 
fective, and psychomotor learning. 

c. Selecting and applying the several general teaching modes and 
specific instructional procedures. 

5. Pupil Behavior, Appraisal^ and Individualization ; 

a. Managing the flow of classroom activity and controlling pupil 
behavior. 

b. Appraising the intellectual, affective, and behavioral chax-ac- 
teristics of groups of pupils. 

c. Stuctying and handling problems of pupils with learning or ad- 
justment difficulties. 

d. Individualizing instruction for the class as a whole. 
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Any attempt to depict the complex work of teaching under as few as 
fifteen rubrics will necessarily be marked by a high degree of generality. 
The items of the Checklist itself are considerably more specific, but the 
analysis could go on and on into still greater detail. Further study and 
application of the Checklist may result in a closer approximation to the 
most fruitful level of specificity wLth which teaching competencies may 
be stated. . However general or specific the statement of individual items, 
it would seem imperative that they be seen in the context both of an ovar- 
view of the common tasks of teaching and of an encompassing model of the 
teaching-learning process* The presence of such frames of reference can 
serve not only to place the items of the Checklist in perspective, but to 
point up gaps in the list and help generate more detailed or particular- 
ized statements. 

A Qybemetic Model of the Teaching^Learning Process 
If the competency items and the tasks of teaching are to be under- 
stood in a truly c^amic sense, it is necessary to perceive them as fit- 
ting into a cybernetic model of the teaching-learning process* Such a 
model consists of component elements connected transactionally in some 
. kind of organised system that manifests such characteristics as feedback 
and decision controls ordinarily associated with the idea of a ^stem. 
Figure 1 presents diagrammatically a general model of a teaching-learning 
^'stem that, while structuring one»s thinking about the process, permits 
the introduction of a great many variations in accordance with individual 
points of view. 

The model is essentially an elaboration of the basic phenomenon of 
an organism interacting with its environment. 

ERIC 
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The significance of each of the elements depicted in Figure 1 is de- 
tailed below: 



1» The "learner AL.7ho>m on Jth.e^right is connected by a two-headed arrow 
with^a conglomeration of influencing factors on the left. This ar- 
row and the many other arrows within and between the several factors 
suggest the interactional or transactional natiire of the ^stem* 

The several factors may be considered as separated by boundaries of 
varying degrees of permeabilityt The arrovxs.may be viewed symbolic- 
ally as having varying degrees of power to penetrate the respective 
boundaries. 



2. In the rectangle, which represents the learner as a developing and 
changing person, the vertical dimaision refers to points in the life 
span of the individual. The horizontal axis, labelled 1,2,3. ..n^ in- 
dicates an indeterminate nuirJber of pjsychological aspects of the hu- 
man organism that may be singled out for stuc^ or that may be the ob- 
ject of influencing forces. 

Ihe resultant grid provides ^ framework for cataloguing the fruits 
of developmental psychoid. vITtsI study with particular reference to 
changes in status as the ox^ganism progresses through the several 
stages from its early constitutional potentials, indicated by the 
letter a, toward the hoped for achievement of corresponding, mature 
realizations of growth goals and objectives, indicated by ^he letter 
b. 

The upward arrows in the rectangle suggest both the direction of 
change and the operation of influencing factors within the individu- 
al. In a different sense, the downward-pointed arrows symbolize the 
role played by perceived goals, purposes, and self image in affecting 
the individual's development. A second meaning may be ascribed to 
them as well, n?anely as signifying deteriative forces or retrogres- 
sion. In any case, these operative mechanisms apply, of course, only 
in terms of a present memento 

The segment of the learner rectangle designated c, d, and e, %rtiich,it 
will be noted, is superimposed on the developmental chart out of scale, 
reflects the fact that, operationally, a teacher needs to think in 
terms of a specified interval in the life span of the learner to cor- 
respond with a given series of lessons or a unit. The letter c and 
e respectively refer to the entering and concluding status of the 
learner at the beginning and end of the chosen interval, while the 
letter d is employed to indicate occurrences during the interval. 
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3. The large circle at the left of the chart is intended to represent 
'all the factors affecting the learner, other than his own makeup, . 
that might be of concern in the educational process. The system is 
marked by the continual, complex transactions occurring among the 
factors of the environment. One possible selection and grouping of 
the components of the influencing environment is indicated by the 
seven smaller circles within the large circle. 

Each of the component circles is envisaged as a subsystem in it- 
self with internal sets of constituent elements that interact with 
one another and with elements outside the subsystem. 

li* The cybernetic nature of the teaching-learning system is further in- 
dicated by the" presence in the chart of a representation of the 
feedback process. Feedback is evidenced with respect to the learn- 
er, the teaching or influencing environment, and the two in relation 
to one another. Strictly speaking, f eedback may be considered as 
being incorporated in the arrows connecting each element with every 
other elonent* 



S. The section at the bottom of the chart labelled decision contrbl is 
likewise an e:c>ression of the cybernetic concept. It too should be 
visualized as operating inherently within the elements wherever de- 
cisions, or choices among alternatives, are made. 

Although decision making, resting as it does on influencing deter- 
minants, is rarely a purely individual matter, an over-simplified 
distinction is made between agent or agency decisions and learner 
decisions, while some decisions are considered as common ones. 

The effectiveness of the system depends largely on the quality of 
decision making, which in tiirn relies heavily on the adequacy of av- 
ailable feedback. 



While each of the items of the Checklist is related to the cyber- 
netic model in one way or another, they cannot all be neatly categor- 
ized under the several portions of the chart* By and large. Section I 
deals mainly with the learner, as does Section V* Sections II, III, and 
IV refer mostly to influencing factors. In its reference to appraisal. 
Section V is related to feedback. Decision making is involved directly 
or indirectly in all five sections. Although the items of the Checklist 
are presented individually, it is suggested that reference to the model . 

may enhance t)ielr meanings 
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The Checklist in Relation to Current Issues 
Inipllcit in the form and content of any list of teaching competen- 
cies is the resolution of a series of issuest 

For one thing, a good deal of heat has been generated over the ques- 
tion as to whether competency lists should be limited solely to behavior- 
ally or operationally expressed performance that can be subjected to meas- 
urement* It is the writer's vie.-:, as evidenced in the Checklist, that 
competencies should be selected in the first instance according to their 
intrinsic value, as thoughtfully Judged, rather than by their form. Sub- 
sequent to their selection on judged merit, efforts may be made to in- 
crease their objectivity, vyhere appropriate, or their specificity, where 
helpful, or their rfv2?betTTunability, where possible. In this regard, deter- 
minability may entail assessment of manifestations of competency that are 
subjectively expressed as well as objectively observed or measured. 

Some of the terms used in indicating the competencies in the Check- 
list refer to inner states as contrasted with overt performance^ The voc- 
abulary used to describe types of mastery ranges from '•awareness" and 
"familiarity", to "recognizing" and "delineating", to "stating" and "speci- 
fying", to "being skillful" and "applying". Ihe use of these varied terms 
is partly an expression of opposition to the limitations of objective, be- 
havioral language, but goes b^ond that to reflect a view, essentially 
similar to that implicit in the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives; Af - 
fective Domain by D.R. Krathwohl and others, wherein a progression in 
learning or growth is depicted. This pr^ogression in mastery, the reader 
will recall, moves from an initial passive awareness of |n idea or phen- 
omenon through stages of cognition and involvement to an actional incor- 
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poration into one's charaoter, per«)nality, and behavior. Since, among 
other uses^ the Checklist is to be used for the purpose of setting educa- 
tional objectives, it is imperative that the competency statements give 
recognition to the intermediate stages of growth and learning with res- 
pect to given masteries* Moreover, it should be acknowledged that a 
briefly stated item can cover only an aspect of full mastery, whose en- 
tire flavor can be sensed only when related cognitive, affective, and be- 
havioral phases are also envisioned. 

Even when expressed in relatively behavioral language, it is appar- 
ent that few of the items in the Checklist are noted as learner outcomes 
or product objectives* Rather, most of the statements refer to so-called 
"expressive'* objectives, or those that have to do with educational means 
or processes that point toward hoped-for effects or accomplishments. It 
is obvious that teacher education strives to enhance teacher competence 
so that pupil competence will be improved. To define teacher competence, 
however, solely in terms of presumed effects on pupils without referring 
as well to the associated teaching process deprives one of training guide- 
lines, and in effect represents a form of circular reasoning that serves 
to beg the question. It is true that reference to the teaching process 
alone does not assure that certain results will ensue. Practically, how- 
ever, one must work through process components while continuing to valid- 
ate their relations with product outcomes. 

As to the content of Checklist items, dogmatic adherence to one or 
another of the schools of psychological thought has been avoided, as has 
strict allegi^ince to any of the particularized educational philosophies. 
The conceptiot'. of teacher roles includes but goes beyond the common range 
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of Instructional functions. Although emphasizing a humanistic approach 
to teaching, it does not rule out the contributions of "scientific" edu- 
cational psychology. Thus, divergent sources of ideas were freely util- 
ized in the construction of the Checklist. 

The issue as to the number of competencies to be included in a work- 
able list relates in part to the degree of generality or specificity with, 
which they are to be expressed* Obviously, wide areas of competency can 
be covered by a few broad and general statements. The more specific the 
statement, the greater the number of items that will be required. The 
present Checklist, while seeking a moderately high degree of definite- 
ness, offers a range in specificity. It loaves to the user the option 
of extending or developing the list, as needed, to include adciiional 
items of any desired degree of specificity to satisfy the requirements 
of a particular educational setting, curriculum area, or age level. 

A special issue relates to the exclusion of items, not so much on 
the basis of keeping dov/n the total number, but because, though potential- 
ly significant, they are not currently understood or appreciated. It be- 
comes evident to the exj)erienced worker in this field that a feasible 
compromise has to be sought between the practical and the ideal. While 
a number of forward-looking masteries presently unachieved by the great 
majority of teachers are included in the list, certain items on previous 
lists, though judged important by the writer, were excluded because th^ 
were regarded as too technical or difficult to master for most respond- 
ends. In keeping with a current thrust toward practical application, the 
Checklist has been kept relatively light on theoretical or foundational 
matters. Consequently, the user will need to inquire for himself as to 
what background knowledge is necessary for a truly effective mastery of 
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any given item. 



S uggested Uses of t h e Checklist 
As to the uses to which the Checklist may be put, a distinction may 
made between certain immediately practical purposes and several longer* 
range theoretical goals. 



Four main imxnediate applic-vtions of the Checklist may be enumerated 
as follows: 

To assist persons engaged in the construction or revision of a teach- 
er education program, or one of its phrases, in deciding which object- 
ives or outcomes to seek and what content to include, 

2m To help teachers or prospective teachers in professional training or 
growth situations determine which masteries they may need to acquire 
or strengthen, thus enhancing and directing their efforts toward self 
improvement, 

3. To serve as a source of possible criteria in the formative or summat- 
ive evaluation of teacher education resource units, modules, proto- 
cols, textbooks, or other material designed to further mastery of the 
teaching-learning process, 

J4, To provide teacher certifiers or supervisors with leads as to evalua- 
tive criteria that may be employed in establishing levels of masterjr, 
and to serve as a point of departure for developing specific indica- 
tors of mastery. 

Clearly, consulting the Checklist will not offer automatic answers 
in attacking the above tasks; much thought and considerable interchange 
of views among the parties concerned will still be necessary* 



Less immediate but nonetheless valuable results may be expected from 
the folloidng research-related activities that utilize the Checklist in 
one way or another t 

1, Sjpecialists in the teaching of subject areas or in particular educa- 
tional fields may employ the Checklist as an aid in formulating oth- 
er checklists of competencies appropriate to their special areas* 
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2. After considering the nature of the several items of the Checklist 
from a psychological point of view, teacher educators may direct 
their attention to the problem as to the most effective procedures 
and instrumentalities for achieving their mastery, 

3* The Checklist may be used as a vehicle for obtaining the judgments 
of various groups of educational personnel and other concerned 
groups as to such considerations as to the importance for teaching 
of the sever?il corapetencies, their mastery, application, and sug- 
gested placement in training programs. 

km Analytical study of the characteristics of the several items, such 
as their ideational source, their technicality, and their applica- 
tions! difficulty, in relation to judgments of teachers as to item 
importance, master}'*, and application may throw light on aspects of 
the problem of transforming worthy psycho educational ideas into 
teaching practice* 

Researchers may employ the Checklist, or other lists derived from 
it, as a stimulus for examining the extent of firm knowledge and 
the need for further study with respect to the listed items; 

6, Pattern analysis of .the relationships among the items, considered 
both logically or psychologically and in terms of subjective react- 
ions, may contribute to an understanding of the nature and struct- 
ure of the teaching-learning process and of teacher education as 
subjects for further systematic, disciplinary study, 

Ihus, the Teacher Competencies Checklist is offered with the hope 
that it may prove immediately useful and also stimulative of a long- 
range program of study and research. 
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II. TiiK APPLICATION OF TBCOMP I TO PliOSrECTIVE AND PHBSENT TEACHEflS 

' i 

Subjects and Procedures 1 
Although the development of the Checklist of Teackcr Competencies 
(TECOMP I) had already entailed the tryout of many of the included items, 
it was deemed desirable to obtain additional judgments from groups of 
prospective and present teachers. Utilizing the writer undergraduate 
and graduate students in courses in Educational Psychology and with the 
cooperation of several colleagues who were engaged in an eaqporimental pro- 
gram whereby teachers who were both graduate students and supervisors of 
undergraduate student teachers, it was possible to obtain Judgments as 
to the importance of the Checklist items and their placement in training 
made by persons at various stages in the teacher education program at 
Lehman College of the City University of New York. 

Thus, the Checklist was submitted in the^ring of 1973 to four 
groups of students, as follows: 

1. Thirty-one (31) students in the writer* s undergraduate course in Edu- 
cational Psychology; 

2. Twenty (20) student teachers under the overall supervision of a team 
of professors and individual super vsion by the ••field associates'* re- 
ferred to below; 

3« Twenty-eight (28) teachers in the writer 's graduate course in Ad- 
vanced Educational Psychology; and 

km Thirty-six (36) teachers serving as "field associates" in a combined 
supervisory training program and an assignment as supervisors of stu- 
dent teachers* | 

The first group had had but a few hours of participatory observation in 
an educational sevoxng. Ihe second group hai hnd aoout a half semester 
of student teaching exj'erience. The third end fourth groups consist- 
ed of teachers with several years of experierce; the latter of these 
two groups incladed a number who hoped to become school supervisors. 
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The respondents v/ere given the following directions for reacting 
to the items of the Checklists 



THE TEACHER COMPEfENCIES CHECKLIST 



The complexity of teaching is evident. Through pre- service prepara- 
tion and in-service growth the teacher is expected to acquire many compe- 
tencies. Since sslective emphasis is necessary, it is helpful to know 
how prospective and present teachers, among others, view the several mas- 
teries that may be related to effective teaching* 

So that we may have the benefit of your judgment, we have prepared 
a rating form on v;hich on which you can indicate your reactions to the 
items on a checklist of teacher competencies. Each section of the Check- 
list consists of 30 items. 

Column A is provided to record your judgment as to how important you 
regard the mastery of the item. 

Column B is provided so that you mny indicate the period when the main 
stress should be placed in preparing you for the competencies. 

Please use the following k^s for Columns A and Bs 

Column A Column B 

1: Of little importance 1: Prior to student teaching 

2: Of moderate or intermediate 2: During student teaching 

importance 3: During the holding of an 

3: Of high importance. actual teaching position 

Kindly respond to each item in each column to the best of your judg- 
ment. Please leave no blanks. Your contribution to this study is great- 
ly appreciated. 



^y assigning numarical values in accordance with the numerals used 
in the response key it was possible to secure an average rating for each 
of the four groups, namely: 1. students in undergraduate Educational 
P^chology; 2. student teachers; 3. students in graduate Educational 
P^chology; and U. field associates. Separate mean item values were ob- 
tained for the Importance and the Placement criteria. The average item 
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ratings were also doternined for pairs of groups, e^g, for all under- 
graduates or for all graduates, and for the four groups as a whole. 
The distribution of the mean item valaes for the combination of the 
four groups is shown in Figure 2, separately according to the Import- 
ance and Placement criteria. In reference to the latter criterion, it 

should be noted that while the responses called for referred categoric- 

t 

ally to "prior to student teaching", "during student teaching", and 
"during the holding of an actual teaching position", values of 1, 2, 
and 3 were assigned respectively to the three categories as if they 
represented a continuous scale from earlier to later time of training. 

Mean Item Values for the Total Group 
Figure 2 indicates that virtually all the items were judged to be 
of at least moderate importance. . The median rating fell at 2«60, or a 
little above the middle point between the intermediate and high values 
on the scale. The preponderance of high Importance ratings was pre- 
dictable in view of the fact that the Importance rating on preliminary 
list tryouts was employed as a partial basis for inclusion in the pres- 
ent list. 

Also indicated in Figure 2 is the fact that the Plac^^ment criter- 
ion mean ratings spread more widely than did those for the Importance 
criterion. The distribution of responses within each item as regards 
the Placement criterion is treated in a later section of this r*eport, 
but it may be noted for the present that the student teaching period, 
designated by the 2 rating, is the preferred time for stressing train- 
ing for a large proportion of the competencies. This emphasis was par- 
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ticularly noteworthy in the ratings by student teachers themselves 
and of those who supervised them, namely the field associr.tea. However, 
the fact that not one of the 150 items received a near-unanimous rating 
of 2 should serve as a reminder of the need to include some pre-student 
teaching and some post-student teaching attention to virtually every 
competency even ^»here major training emphasis occurs during the student 
teaching period. 

Kean Item Values for the Subgroups 
We next turn to the ratings of Importance and of Placement by each 
of the four groups, and by pairs of groups^ Table 1 shows the means 
and the standard deviations of the distributions of mean item values 
for the several groups and group combinations. 

Regarding the meaii rating of Importance by the several groups, per- 
haps the most interesting comparison shown in the table is the higher 
ratings by the two groups concerned with student teaching, namelp* the 
student teachers and the field associates, numbers 2 and U respectively, 
lhat the members of these groups were involved in a special project en- 
tailing cooperative field activity may have lent added interest in the 
coiT;>etencies. Conversely, the stuc^^ of the often difficult psychologi- 
cal material related to the competencies may have had a sobering effect 
on the members of the two Educational Psychology groups, numbered 1 and 
3. The graduate groups, numbered 3 and h judged the competencies to be 
more important , in general, than did the undergraduate groups, number- 
ed 1 and 2* In any case, as noted, the competencies are viewed by all 
the groups as having considerable importance for teaching. 
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Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations of Distributions of Mean 
Item Values for the Several Respondent Groups. 





Group 


N 


Importance 


Placement 








Mean 


S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


1. 


Undergraduate 
Educational 


31 






2.00 .25 


2* 


Student 
Teachers 


: 20 


2.61 


.21 


I.9I4 .26 


J* 


Graduate 

Educational 

Psychology 


\ 28 

; 


2.51i 


.19 


Z.23 .22 


Ju 


Field Associates 1 36 


2.71; 


.18 


2.02 .25 


5. 


Undergraduates 
(Groups 1 and 2) 


51 


2.55 


.19 


1.97 .2ii 


6. 


Graduates 
(Groups 3 and U) 




2.61; 


.17 


2.13 .22 


1. 


Educational 
Psj'chology 
(Groups 1 and 3) 


59 


2.52 


.19 


2.12 .22 


8. 


Stud, Teachers 
and rield 
Associates 
(Cteups 2 and U) 


56 


2.67 


.20 


1.98 .2U 


9. 


Total of 
Respondents 
(Groups 1, 2, 
3 and h) 


115 


2.60 


.17 


2.05 .22 
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,Kore detailed comparisons among the several groups of respondents 
may be made by reference to Figure 3> which gives the ogives, or cumu- 
lative frequency charts, for each respondent ,(jroup and each of the two 
criteria. The figure permits one to reac) off mean item values for giv- 
en percentile points, or vice versa^ l;iUs, the median in Importance of 
the field associates is approximately 2.79, and about 70 percent of the 
items are rated by the field associates to be above 2.70 in Importance. 

The significance of the mean differences between respondent groups 
may be more fully grasped by comparing them with the size of the stand- 
ard distributions of the concerr ed distributions as shown in Table 1. 
Thus, for example, the mean Imiortance rating of the graduate Education- 
al Psychology group is a full, standard deviation unit lower that of the 
field associate group. Another expression of the extent of difference 
between these groups is the fact that 86 percent of the item means of 
the field associate groiq) exceed the median item value of the graduate 
Educational Psychology group. 

In respect to Placement ratings, the student teachers propose earli- 
est emphasis while the graduate Educational Psychology group of teachers 
suggest the latest, the difference representing more than a standard de- 
viation unit. Overlap:3ing of the item values of these two groups is rel- 
atively small, as many as 98 percent of the item means of the graduate 
Educational Psychology group exceeding the median of the distribution of 
the student teac ier group. 

Comparisoha of the several dJ.stributions of the mean item values 
are shown in appendix B, which gives the lower and upper limits of the 
mean item valtes for each of the ten deciles of the Importance and the 
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Placement distributions for each respondent group^ In order to avoid 
the use of the two-place number 10, the numeral 9 is employed to indi- 
cate the 10th, or highest, decile down to 0 for the 1st, or lowest dec- 
ile. The decile, equivalents were derived, separately for each criteri- 
on and response group, from the distributions of the mean item ratings . 
as listed in Appendix G for each item. The table of equivalents was 
then used to determine the ciphers representing the several deciles as 
entered in the left hand margin of Appendix A to provide a convenient 
comparison of ratings for each of the TECOI^IP I items there reproduced. 

Correlations of Mean Item Values for Paired Groups 
While the average level of ratings in both Importance and in Place- 
ment was found to differ for the several groups, the relative standing 
of the 150 items remained fairly stable for paired groups in the case 
of either criterion, as shown by the correlations reported in Table 2. 

Although all the coefficients shown in the table are rather high, 
the agreement is closer in the case of the Placement criterion as com- 
pared with that of Importance. The restricted variability of the Import- 
ance judgments may have influenced this result. The higher coefficients 
for the combined groups were to be expected in view of the adaed relia- 
bility of mean item values resulting from larger numbers of persons 
whose responses were averaged to yield the mean item values* 

The fact that undergraduates agree with graduates somewhat more 
than do Educational Psychology students with field associate - student 
teacher groups suggests that common instruction and experience tend to 
influence the commonality of the ratings, particularly with respect to 
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Table 2, Correlations of Mean Iteri Values for Paired Groups end 
Combinations of Grc<aps# 





Groups 


Coefficients of Correlation 






Lnportance 


Placement 











1. 


Undergrad. Educ. Psych, with 








StiUdGnti TGachei"«! 


.53U 


.712 


1. 


Undergrade Educ, Psych, with 










.650 


.713 


1. 


Undergrad. Educ, Psych • with 






la. 


RLeld Associates 




.72? 


2. 


Student Teachers with 






3. 


Grad, Ed^c, Psych 


.585 


•oo3 


Cm 


Student Teachers with 






U. 


Field Associates 


.726 


.752 


3. 


Grad, Sduc. Ps:ych, with 


.656 




1 

a. 


Fi.eld Associates 


.721' 


5. 


1 

Undergraduates (Gr, 1 and 2)with 


.83li' 


6. 


Graduates (Gr, 3 and U) 


• .813 


7. 


Educ* Psych. (Qr. 1 and 3) with 






8. 


Stude Teachers and field Assoc, 








(Gr. 2 and h) 


,705 


.816 



Lrportance, The relatively high correlations between the student teachers 
anid the field associates is another expression of this trend. The rela- 
tively lower coefficients obtained between the undergraduate Educational 
Psychology group and the student teachers in regard to the Importance cri- 
terion points to the probable difference in impact of the student teach- 
ing involvement as against that of pre-student teaching instruction with 
its lack of concrete experience with teaching* 

The relation between the Judgment of the Importance of a competency 
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and its suggested Placement in the training program is an intriguing one. 
Utilizing the ratings of all four groups, the correlation between mean 
item values for Importance and mean item values for Placement vas found 
to be .217f reflecting a slight tendency to propose later placement of 
the items judged to be more important. For the graduate groups the 
correlation was slightly higher (.313), whereas it was slightly lower 
for the undergraduate groups (^177). 

Ihe low correlation between Importance and Placement ratings signi- 
fies that the respondents believe that a good proportion of items that 
are judged to be important should be stressed in the earlier periods of 
teacher education even though the overall trend moves slightly in the 
opposite direction • 

Judgments As Related to Kinds of Competency Items 
Decisions as to the selection and placement of competency items in 
a teacher education program may be furthered by the consider^ition of 
two questions: (1) What kinds of items are judged to be important on 
the part of concerned participants? and (2) What kinds of items are 
suggested for placement in each of the stages of teacher preparation? 

In order to answer these two questions, in part at least, trhe fol- 
lowing procedure was employed: 

!• A number of hypothetic ally relevant item characteristics were ident- 
ified, such as the following: 

a. Topical areas under >Mch an item mii^t fall. 

b. Miether an item is primarily foundational or applicational. 

c. Whether an item stresses knowing as against doing. 

d. Whether an item tends toward genersHty or specifici^. 
€. Whether an item stresses psychology or education. 

f. How technical an item is judged to oe. 
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2. For each of these characteristics each item was placed in one of sev- 
eral categories. Ihus, an item might be classified as relating to 
the curriculum area, as being foundational in character, as stressing 
knowing, as being specific, as bearing on psychology, and as being 
hign in technical difficulty. 

3. Utilizing an analysis of variance computer program, the mean rating 
in Importance and in Placement assigned the items in each of the cat- 
egories under each characteristic was determined. 

Comparisons of the obtained means were made in order to ascertain 
the probable relationships between each item characteristic and each 
of the two criteria. Importance and Placement. 

Table 3 indicates for each of the two criteria the mean values of it- 
ems categorized under the several item characteristics referred to above. 

Al though there are a number of notable differences in the mean rat* 
Ings of the several kinds of competencies shown in Table 3i no single 
type has a monopoly on importance or suggested earlier or later place- 
ment. Judgments regarding individual items as listed in Appendixes A and 
C msy well be consulted as specific decisions are made concerning inclu- 
sion and placement of a given competency. However, some meaningful gen- 
eral trends are evident. 

Thus, the topical breakdown of the Checklist indicates that those 
items receive higher Importance ratings, on the average, that relate to 
learner readiness, motivation, behavior and appraisal, together with in- 
dividualization. Objectives, teacher roles, and materials and media 
do not fare as well. There is a moderate tendency to consider less tech- 
nical, more specific, applicational, and doing item types to be more im- 
portant than more technical, general, foundational, and knowing types. 
Eaucationally oriented items are rated, on the whole, slightly higher 
than those th^it are more clearly psychological in content. 
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Table 3. Mean Importance and Placement Ratings for Categories of Items 
Classified Under the Several Item Characteristics? Total Group. 



Item 
Categories 



No. of 

Items 



TELEP Section ; 
• 1. Learner Objectives, Readiness 30 
and Motivation 

2, Teacher Roles and Pupil Interactions 30 

3. Curriculum and Materials \ 30 
U. Teaching Procedures ' 30 
5. Pupil Behavior, Appraisal, and Indiv- 30 

idualization 

I)if f erence; Highest_mlnus_ lowest value: 

Topical Areas ; " 

1, Objectives 

2, Readiness and Ifotivation 

3, Teacher Roles and Pupil Interactions 
U, Curriculum 
5. Materials and Media 
6« Instructional Procedures 
?♦ Classroom Management and Behavior 
8. Appraisal and Individualization 
9» Teaching-Learning Process as a \Vholei 

M-ff erence; Highest minus lowest value: 



10 
13 
17 
21 
13 
32 
17 
20 
7 



Psychological versus Educational ; ~ 

1. Psj'cholcgical 

2. Educational 

Differ ence; Hi i;her min us l ower value : 

Degree of Technicality : ~ 
~ 1, Least Technical 
2« Somewhat Technical 

3. Considerably Technical 

Id.ff erence: : Highest m^ lowest value: 
General versus Specific : " " 

1« General 

2. Specific 
.__Difference: Highest minus lowest yaluej 
Foundational versus Applicational : 

1. Foundational 

2, Applicational 

Differ ence : Highe r minus lower value: 
Khovdhg "versus Doing : 

1. Knowing 

2. Doing 

Difference: Higher minus lower value; 



39 
111 



$1 
71 
28 



55 
95 



26 
12U 



hi 
103 



Combination of Foundational and Knowing : | 

1. Foundational and Knowing j 23 

2. Foundational md Doing ; 3 

3. Applicational and Knowing j 2U 
U. Applicational and Doing 100 
Difference; Highest rdnus lowest value: 



Mean Item Ratings 
Importance i Placement 



2.59 

2.53 
2.58 
2.59 
2.66 



2.I46 
2.69 
2.52 
2.61 
2.53 
2.59 
2.67 
2.63 
2.U9 
.23 




2.63 
2.59 
2.52 
.11 





2.50 
2.59 
2.52 
2.6^ 

"712- 



2.00 

2,00 
2.05 
2.0U 
2.13 

"j3 



1.90 
2.05 

1.97 
2.03 

2.13 
2.02 
2.10 
2.16 
1.98 
■725 



1.93 
2.09 



2.06 
2.02 
2.06 

1.96 
2.10 

-jm 

1.82 
2.10 

"T2H 



1.89 
2^13 
,2k 



1.79 
2.01 
1.97 
2.12 
.33 
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ItLfferences in mean item value among the kinds of competencies are 
sharper for suggested placement than for importance. As previously not- 
ed, there is a slight tendency to suggest later placement for the more 
importantly judged items. Of particular interest is the rather strong 
trend toward earlier placement of certain topical areas and of founda- 
tional material that stresses knowing ss against doing. 

When each of the constituent groups is considered separately, the 
judgments of the several types of items reported above for the group as 
a whole are supported with minor exceptions. Table k shows in detail 
the mean ratings for item categories as determined for each group of 
respondents. As noted earlier, the average level at which the several 
groups anchor their ratings varies somewhat, but tne relative placement 
of the kinds of competencies >jithin each group remains rather stable 
with but a few minor deviations. 

Interrelationships Among Item Characteristics 
Ihe ouite consistent relationships between a number of character- 
istic and judgments of their importance and placement lead one to spec- 
ulate as to whether a given characteristic functions in a direct, caus- 
al manner or indirectly through some other characteristic with v/hich it 
is related. Thus if ari item is both specific and applicational, is it 
rated high because it is specific or because it is applicational? Or, 
do both characteristics ha'^re a direct effect? Questions of this type 
are not readily answered in dealing vdth w'lot may well be a transact- 
ional system of influences • Hovjevcr, two procedures were employed 
that may shed some light on the prdblcm* 
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Table U. Mean Importance- and Placement Ratingsfor Categories of Items 
Classiried Under the Several Item Characteristics for Each of 
- the Respondent Groups, ' - •'—.>-• 



Item 

Category 



No. of 

Items 



TKLEP Section ; 
1, Obj.;Head.}I-;ot. 
•2, Roles: Interact 
3.. Cur; 3 Materials 
h. Teach, rVoced,'' 
$, Beh.; Appr. ;Ind, 
i3i'f. Hig h - Low; 
To"pIcar~Ar' e a s ; 

1, Obj ec ti ve s 

2. Read. jHotiv. 
■3. Roles; Interact, 
lu Curriculuin 
^. Mat.jl-'edia 
6. Instr. Froced. 
?. 01. Man.; Eehay, 
8. Appr. ; Indiv. 
y. Teach.- Learn. 

__^DifEj^JKigh_^-__^^^ 
Psycho "vs* Ed"ue »x 

1. Fsychological 

2. Educ^.itional 
Diff. High - low; 



Technicality ; 

1. Least Tech. 

2. Somewhat Tech. 

3. Consid. Tech. 
Diff. High - Lov7 



Gen, vs. Spec . : 

1. General 

2. Specific 
Diff. HiRh - Low; 



Found, vs. Applic. 



1« Foundational 
2. Applications! 
MLff . High - Lows 



30 
30 
30 
30 
30 



Mean Item Ratings 



Import snce 
Under. Stud. Grad. Field 
Sg.Ps. Teach. Ed.Ps. Assoc. 



10 
13 
17 
21 
13 
32 
17 
20 
7 



39 
111 
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2.53 
2.1x9 
2.U0 
2.5ii 



2.56 
2.1x9 
2.65.. 
2.58 
2.75 
.26 



2.56 
2.53 

2,52 
2.50 

2^59 
.09 



2.75 
2.63 

2.75 
2.76 

2.77 



Placement 
Under Stud. Grad. Field 
Ed.Ps. Teach. Ed.Ps. Assoc. 



2.3B 
2,62 
2.50 
2.h9 
2.31 
2.53 
2.57 
2.50 
■2.1i7 
.31 



2.ij6" 

2.63 

2.1:6 

2.614 

2.63 

2.59 

2.70 

2.75 

2.ii5 

.30 



2.35 

2.72 
2.55 

2.5U 

2.h9 
2.h9 
2.65 
2.55 



2.62 
2.83 
2.60 
2.80 
2.72 
2.76 
2.78 
2.76 



.33 



5 2,61 
.23 



2. ay 

2.51 
.Oii 



2.55 
2.63 
.08 



2.51 
2.56 
.05 



2.66 
2.76 
.10 



2.77 
2.7U 
2.67 



1,99 
1.97 
2.06 




2.i;5 
2.51 
.06 



2.U9 
2.61 

TT2 



2.ii8 
2.53 



2,63 
2.76 
.13 



1.98 
1.95 
2.01 
1.96 
2.09 
"Tlil 



1.93 
1.85 
1.9lj 
1.97 
1.99 

"an 



2.17 
2.21 
2.28 
2.22 
2.35 

TiH 



1.9U 
1.98 
1.9U 
1.93 
2.19 
1.96 
2.02 
2.11 
1.8L 
- .26 



1.81 
2.00 
1.82 
1.96 
1.9a 
1.93 
1.97 
2,02 
1.82 
.21 



2.Qh 
2.2h 
2.18 
2.23 
2.37 
2.21 

2.31 
2.37 
2.20 
.33 



1.90 
2.03 
.13 



1.81 
1.98 
.17 



2.1U 
2.23 
.lU 



1.85 
1.93 

.13 



2.1ii 
2.29 





1.9ii 
2.02 

1.99 
2.03 
2.11 
.17 



1.62 
1.99 
1.96 
2.00 
2.01 
2.00 
2.12 
2.12 
2.08 
.30 



1.88 
2.07 
.19 




1.92 
2,07 



1.79 
2.07 
"125 



Know vs. Do ; 

1. Knowing 

2. Doing 



U7 
103 



Comb. Found. -Know , ; 

1. Found. -Know 

2. Found. -Do 

3. Applic. "Know 
ii. Applic. -Do 
Diff. High - Low; 



23 
3 

2h 
100 




2.ii3 
2.57 

.09 



2.65 
2.78 
.13 




2.18 
2.ii9 
2.ii9 
2.57 
.09 
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The first simply sets forth contingency tables showing the inter- 
relationship of each characteristic with every other one. The second 
notes the relation of the several characteristics to the Importance and 
Placement criteria. 

As illustrative of the first approach, it was found that the judged 
technicality of items varies somewhat, as might be expected, with the 
topical area covered. Thus, items judged as being relatively more tech- 
nical tend to fall in Areas 2 (Readiness and Motivation), ^4 (Curriculum), 
and 8 (Appraisal and Individualization). Those with the lowest technic- 
ality ratings are more frequently found in Areas 6 (Instructional Pro- 
cedures), 7 (Classroom Management and Pupil Behavior), and 9 (Teaching- 
Learning Process). .The sharpness of the distinctions between the Areas 
was reduced by the fact that in selecting items for TECOKP I from earli- 
er forms, items that had been judged to be highly technical were for the 
most part excluded. 

The overlappings of fouV other item characteristics taken in pairs 
are here reported in tabular form. Each characteristic is represented 
by two categories, as follows: (1) General versus ^ecific; (2) Founda- 
tional versus Applicational; (3) Knowing versus Itoing; and {h) Psycho- 
logical versus Educational. Table 5 depicts the percentage of items 
falling in each paired combination of item categories. It shows a high 
degree of overlapping between categories designated Specific and Appli- 
cational, Specific and Doing, Specific and ^Educational, Applicational 
and Doing, Applicational and Educational, and Doing and Educational. 
Thus, items with combined pairs of characteristics designated ^ecific, 
Applicational, Doing, and Educational tend to occur relatively frequent- 
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ly, with overlappings as indicated in the table. 



Table 5. Overl^ipping in Percent of TEGOMP I Items Judged to Be General 
or Specific, Foundational or Applicational, Knowing or Doing, 
and Psychological or Educational* 



Item 
Characteristic 


Percent Overlapping 


Found, Applic, 


Knovfing Doing 


Psych. Eduo. 


General 
Specific 


13.3 23.3 
ll.O 59.3 


17.3 19.3 
U.O li9.3 


lh.6 22.0 
11.3 52.0 


Foundational 
Appiicational 




15.3 2.0 
16.0 66.6 


8.7 8.7 
17.3 65.3 


Knowing 
Doing 






ll.O 17.3 
11.9 56.7 



The following frequencies of occurrence of the several item cate- 
gories may be noted from Table 



Category Percent 

General 36.6 

Sj)ecific 63.3 

Foundational 17.3 

Appiicational 82.6 

Knowing 31. 1 

Doing 68.6 

Psychological 25.9 

Educational 7U.0 



The item frequencies under the categories of the item characterist- 
ics serve as a partial indication of the scope of TEGOMP I, and are help- 
ful in the aeterTnlnation of its representativeness in sampling ^eaching 
competencies. It should be noted that the placement of items under the 
several categories was based on the writer ^s judgment alone. Degrees of 
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overlapping may have been influenced thereby as well as by the frequen- 
cy Tidth which any given category occurred. 

With information as to item frequency of the several categories 
and with data ds to the overlapping of categories available, it is pos- 
sible to proceed further with the inquiry as to plausible relationships 
between the kind of item and its ratings in Importance and suggested 
Placement, 

Item Characteristics As Possible Determiners of Ratings 
In the search for hints as to likely influences item characterist- 
ics may have on ratings of Importance and of Placement it may be well 
to reassemble certain of the findings already reported, notably in Table 
3. That table shows the mean item ratings for each category of a num- 
ber of item characteristics including those designated as General ver- 
sus Specific, Foundational versus Applicational, Knowing versus Doing, 
and Psychological versus Educational. Table 6 gives the mean of the 
item ratings in Importance and in Placement for each of these eight sets 
of items. 

T 

The table reveals that the smallest distinction in Imfiortance rat- 
ings exists between Psychological and Educational items. The remaining 
differences are notable but not striking, in each case falling below 
the standard deviation value of .17 for the distribution of the mean 
item ratings of all of the items. 

In the case of the Placement ratings, where the overall standard 
deviation of the distribution is .22, two of the four differences are 
above, and twc below, that value. In the two superior instances, namely 
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Table 6. Kean Item Ratings in Importance and in Placement for Each of 
the Eight Item Characteri sites Categories. 



■ 

Item Category 


No, of Items 


Mean Importance 


Mean Placement 


General 




2.53 


1,96 


Specific 




2.63 


2.10 


Difference: 




.10 




iFoundationnl 


26 


2.51 


1.82 


Ap pi i c a tj 0 '.'] p. 1 




2.61 


2.10 


Difference: 




.10 


.23 


Knov/ing 


n 


2.52 


1.89 


Doing . 


103 


2.63 


2.13 


Difference: 




.11 


.2ii 


Psychologic; al 


39 


2.56 


1.93 


Educational 


111 


2.61 


2.09 


Difference; 




.05 


.111 


All Categories 


150 


2.60 


2.05 



the difference between Foundational and Applicational items and that be- 
tween Knowing and Doing items, the distinction is striking; in the other 
comparisons, they are moderately high. In reading the Placement coliimn 
of the table, it should be recalled that the higher the rating, the la- 
ter the suggested placement of the item in the teacher education program. 

Using hi^er Importance and later P3.acement as representing the 
"plus" side of a scale, the categories designated as Specific, Applica- 
tional, Doing, and Psychological are again seen to be "plus" qualities, 
on the average, whereas the categories labelled General, Foundational, 
Knowing, and Psychological are noted relati /ely as negative oi^ "ndnus" 
ones as compered with the general level of Importance or Placement rat- 
ings* 
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The next consideration has to do with the combination of the charac- 
teristics of an item* Table 7 presents the ine?ms of the mean item val- 
ues for items manifesting combinations of item characteristics taken 
two at a time. In Table 7 each set of four means, either in the Import- 
ance or the Placement column, suggests the respective influences of con- 
trasting categories for the combined itena characteristics. Each of the 
sets of four values represents one pair of "minus" categories, one "rain- 
us^*-"plus" cor^bination, one "plus"-"i7iinus" combination, and a final pair 
of "plus"-"plus" categories. 

As may be expected, inspection of Table 7 reveals that in every 
instance in the case of both the Importance and the Placement sets, the 
double plus pairs yield the highest mean of the mean item ratings, With 
very minor exception, (e.g,. Foundational -Educational items are rated 
lovjer in Importance than Applicational-Fsychological items), the double 
minus pairs yield the lowest means in mean item value* 

A comparison in* Taoie 7 of the mean "minus"-"plus" pair, such as 
Psychological-Specific, with that of a "plus"-"minus" pair, such as Edu- 
cational-General offers evidence of the relative influence of the two 
item characteristics involved. Thus, it may be noted that: 

1, Psychological items that ^re also Specific are rated somewhat high- 
er in Importance. but earlier in Placement than are items that are 
both Educational and General, 

2, Psychological items that are also Applicational are rated somewhat 
higher in Importance and later in Placement than are Educational 
items that are also Foundational, 

3» Psychological items that refer to Doing are rated somewhat higher 
in Importance and later in Placement than are Educational items 
that refer to Knowing 

k» General items that refer to Doing are rated about the same in Im- 
portance but somewhat later in Placement than are Specific items 
that refer to Knowing^ 
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Tabl^ ?• Means of Mean Item riatings in Importance and in Placement 
of Items Hfinifesting Combinations pf Item Characteristics 
Taken Two at n Time. 



T I' ovn n ?i +. P o* n p c 


No of* Ttemc; 


Mean T moor tri nee 


L'Gan Placement 

A A A * 1 1 A S^A A V 


. Psychological-General 


21 


2.51 


1.9it. 


PT'/cholo^ic nl-Soeci fie 


17 


2.61 


1.93 


E/.^ucation^l-Gene rfil 




2.55 


1.93 


^•diic ntional-Soecif T c 


78 


2.6h 


2.1U 


/syc ho logical- Foundational 


13 


2.5U 


1.77 


^ SVC no! of^i fpl — ^Hvilipfl tA onal 


26 


2,56 


2.01 


Educ a tional- Foundational 


13 




1.85 


Educ ational - Ad 1 i c a t i o n a 1 




2.63 


2.12 


Psychological-Knowing 


21 


2.51 


1.83 


P Q'^rr* V»r>] nrrT r*^T-. P)n t n 


18 


2.61 


2.01 




26 


2.53 


1.92 






2.63 


2.1u 


1 

General-Fcundati onal 


20 


2.52 


1.80 


VJCIlt::!! c'J-*'iij- J. W ri U.L UildX 




2.51j 


2.06 


OPc^OXJ. X^~r V' UXisUctUJ. %jiicix 




2.50 


1.88 




89 


2,6U 


2.12 


General-Knowing 


26 


2.i|8 


1.85 


General-Doing 


29 


2.58 


2.07 


Specif ic-Knowi ng 


21 


2.57 


-I ril 

1.9y 


Specific-Doing 
i 


7h 


2.65 


2.15 


Foundational-Knovang 


23 


2.50 


1.78 


Fou n da t io na 1- Do i ng 


3 


2.59 


1.98 


Applicational-Knowing 


2ii 


2.5U 


1.98 


Applic ati onal-Doing 


.100 


2.63 


2.13 


All Items 


i5o 


2.60 


2.05 



Of all the two-category combinations the Specific-Doing one receives 
both the highest Importance rating and the latest Placement rating. 
Items representing the General-Knowing combination roceive the lowest 
Importance rating, on the average. Earliest coverage is recommended 
for P^chological-Foundaticnal items, with Foundational-Knovang items 
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a clpse second. 



Certain of the possible comparisons in Table 7 are not referred to 
because of the smallness of the number of items in one or the other of 
the members of the pair of categories. 



When coirM nations of three item characteristics are used in deter- 
mining the means of mean item values, the average number of items per 
combination is seriously reduced, thus permitting fewer tenable compar* 
isons. Nonetheless, a number of threefold combinations are presented 
for whatever they are worth in Table 8, However, comments even of a ten- 
tative nature will be avoided where the number of items for any given 
combination is less than six. The format of Table 8 is similar to that 
of Table 7. 

Table 8 indicates that the addition of a "plus" category to a giv* 
en double combination of characteristics ordinarily yields a higher 
mean rating than the addition of a "minus" categoiy. However, there 
are some exceptions, notably the following: 

1. The Foundational category, though "minus", is rated higher than the 
Applicational category in Importance when added to the P^chological- 
General combination. 

2. The P^chological category is rated slightly higher than the Educa- 
tional category in both Importance and Placement when added to the 
General- Foundational combination. 

3. The Psychological category is rated higher than the Educational cat- 
egory in Importance when added to the Foundational-Knowing combina- 
tion* 

h. Ihe General category is rated later than the ^ecific categoiy in 
Placement when added both to the P^chological«Foundational and the 
P^chological-Applicational combinations. This reversal does not 
occur in instances where the Educational category is involved. 

$. The Foundational category is rated higher than the Applicational one 
in Importance when added to the Psychological-Knowing combination. 
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Table 8. Veans of l-'ean Item Ratings in Importance and in Placement 
of Items Manifesting Combinations of Item Characteristics 
Taken Throe at a Time. 



Item Categories 


No. of Items 


Kean Importance 


Kean Placement 


pevch — G^n - — ^ound • 
Psych . -Gen. -Applic . 


11 
11 


2.5U 
2.19 


1.81 
, 2.07 


Psych • - Ge n • • Knovd. n g 
Psych • -Gen • - Doing 


15 
7 


2.W 
2.57 


1.89 
2.07 


? b - — Soec « — ^ou r d • 
Psych .-Spec . -Applic . 


2 

15 


2.56 
2.61 


1.62 
1.97 


rs^ cn . - ouec • — rai.0r»xng 
?sych4,-Spec. -Doing 


11 


2.56 
2.63 


1.73 
2.03 


Psych. -Found. -Knowing 
Psych . -Foun d. - Doing 


n 

?. 


2.5U 
2.55 


1.76 
1.39 


Psych, -Applic •-KnovTing 
P syc h • - Abpli c • - Dcdng 


10 

16 . 


2.17 
2.61 


1.93 
2.06 


Educ . - Gen . - Found 
Educ •-Gen. -Applic • 

Educ . -Gen . -Knowing 
Educ . - Gen • - Doin g 


9 
2h 

11 

22 


2.50 
2 . S>7 

2.1;7 
2.59 


1.78 

C • vw 

1.79 
2.07 


Educ . - Spec . - Found. 
Educ . -Spec . -Applic • 

Educ • - Spec . - Kncvjin g 
Educ •-Spec, -Doing • 


U 

7). 

15 

63 


2.U7 

2 6«i 

2.58 
2.65 


2.01 
2.15 

2.02 
2.15 . 


Educ • - Founds -Knowing 

iiAJivtc •—ruunLi^ — aaj J. 

Educ • -Applic . -Knov.dng 
Educ .-Applic .-Doing 


12 
1 

11 

8U 


2.ii7 
. . 2.68 

2.58 
2.66 


1.81 
2.27 

2.02 
2.1U 


Gen . - Foun d • - Kn ow in g 
.Gen. - Found. - Doing 

Gen . -Applic • -Knowing 
Gen • -Applic • -Doing 


17 
3 

9 
26 


2.51 
2.59 

2.58 


1.76 
2.01 

2.07 


Spec . -Found. -Knowing 
^ec . -Found. - Doing 

Spec . -Applic . -Knowing 
Spec . -Applic . - Doing 


I 6 
0 

15 

7h 


2.50 

2.60 
2.65 


1.88 

1.96 
2.15 
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,In view of the exceptional instances cited it vould seem desirable 
to examine competency items in terns of the combination of their char- 
i^cteristics as well as their character! srxcs taken one at a time. 

Table 9 completes the presentation of data relative to ths Impor- 
tance and Placement ratings of categories of items that combine various 
item characteristics, in this case considered four at a time. Again, 
the number of itt^ms tends to be reduced when a fourth element enters 
the combination. Only seven of the sixteen possible combinations have 
six or more items, the arbitrary point chosen for making possibly de- 
pendable comparisons. 

VJhere the number of items permit minimally reliable comparisons 
there are two instances where the addition of a fourth characteristic 
goes counter to the general rule that "plus" characteristics are favor- 
ed over "minus" ones. Thus, (1) the Psychological category is rated 
higher than the Educational category in both Importance and Placement 
when added to the General- Foundational-Knowing combination; and (2) the 
Foundational category is rated higher in Importance though earlier in 
Placement than the Applicational category when added to the Psychologi- 
cal-General-Knowing combination, 

Tabken together, then. Tables 6, 7r 6, and 9 show that certain 
item characteristics tend to be associated, with some exceptions, with 
^ the average level of Importance and Placement ratings. The exceptions 
become evident ^en the characteristics are considered in combinations 
of two, three, and four» 
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Table y. Means of Kean Itera Ratings in .Importance and in Placement 
of Items Manifesting Combinations of Item Characteristics 
Taken Four at a Time. 





No. of 


Mean 


Mean 




Items 


xmpor uan^G 






0 
7 


2.53 


1,80 




2 


^ • 


1.89 




6 


2.U1 


2*02 








? 12 




2 


2.56 


1#62 




0 






i-" e?tyr« Vi ■« Qt» of* b A Tri'oT "i o « k' n r* IaH n cr 
1 by Lit* tJiJoU • ^ iiyyJLXK^ • w± IJ^ 


h 




1.78 


pc^treh » — Soep * - JtDolic - — Doinp 


11 


2.63 


2,03 


^fiiif* — frGn « — Koii nfi — Knowi npf 


8 




1*72 




1 


2.68 


2.27 








2 00 


Educ . - Gen . - Appli c . - Doi n g 


21 


2.58 


2.c6 


Educ Spec Foun d Knowing 


h 


2.U7 


2.01 


Educ .-Spec .-Found.-Doing 


0 






Educ . - Spec • -Api^lic . -Knovi ng 


11 


2.62 


2.02 


Educ . - Sp ec . - Ap pi i c . - Do i n g 


63 


2.65 


2.15 



The Mean Values and the Characteristics of Individual Items 
Except for correlations between paired individual mean item values^ 
the findings reported thus far refer to categories or groups of items* 
Important as the identification of such groupings and their relationships 
may be, there are two reasons for the intensive study of individual itemst 
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These .are: (1) Even where group trends are evident, individual except*^ 
ions and differenti^jtions are often clearly present^ and (2) The applic- 
ation of the findings to such considerations as teacher education cur- 
riculum making may require at times an examination of specific competen- 
cies at the level of the individual item* 

For reasons such as these the reader is invited to make a rather 
detailed study of the findings as they apply to TBCOKP I»s individual 
items* 

In order to facilitate the inspection of particularized item data, 
coded marginal entries have been made next to each item in the repro- 
duction of the Checklist in Appendix A» Kean item ratings in Importance 
and in Placement, which are reproduced in their original form in Appen- 
dix C, have been reduced to decile values for each group of respond- 
ents and for the total group. These decile equivalents are shown in 
the left hand margin as noted in the key accompanying the appendix. In 
the right hand margin vdll be found the v/riter's categorical placement 
of each item under five item characteristics as also noted in the key 
to the appndiXp 

By reference to the list of competencies and their accompanying 
marginal entries in Appendix A one may note any number of interesting 
and possibly important points. Several of these are of fercd by way of 
illustration* 

Item 3 refers to the ability to state the developmental stages or 
crises in a person's life that may serve as sources of fundamental 
pgychoeducational objectives* Although Erik H, Erikson is not men- 
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tioned, illustrations from his list of [^crises" are included in the 
statement. Every respondent group rates this item in the lowest dec- 
ile in Importance, and if included in the training program at all, 
all but one group v;ould give it the earliest Placement decile rating 
while that group would allocate it to ne:rt to the earliest decile^ The 
item had been independently judged by the writer, as indicated in the 
right hand margin in Appendix A, as being General, Foundational, Know- 
ing, Psychological, and high in Technicality with regard to the set of 
item characteristics. The inspection of the ratings assigned this item 
corroborates the general trend which relates lower Importance and earli- 
er Placement to items so characterized. 

Thus far. Item 3 presents a consistent picture. However, the im- 
portance of Erikson's contribution to the setting of broad educational 
goals through an understanding of significant developmental stjiges is 
such as to cause one to speculate as to whether the educational pro- 
fession may not have been overlooking an outstanding ideational s^s^urce. 

The data relative to Item 6 may prove instructive in a similar way. 
This item refers to the progression of mastery in the affective dom^n 
from passive awareness to incorporation into one's character, personali- 
ty, or wtomf^tic response. It is based, in effect, on the underlying 
theme of t;he Krathwohl committee's Taxonomy of Education^g^l Objectives ? 
Affective Domain ^ Like Item 3, it is rated in the lowest decile in Im- 
portance, although unlike that item, it receives a late rating in Place- 
ment. In characterization the item is categori7.ed identically with Item 
3 except for being labelled Applicational rather than Foundational. In 
the opinion of the writer, most educational psychologists would regard 
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the stated competency as reflecting a very important insight* Discus- 
sion by concerned parties as to why it is not rated higher in Importance 
may prove rewarding. Similarly^ the divergence in Placement ratings may 
be worth further exasnination. 

The low Importance rating of these two rather subtle psychological 
items is reminiscent of the well knovrn Wickman study of the comparative 
views of teachers and p^chologists of behavior symptoms of children* The 
analogy witti the earlier study, which proved so fruitful in the mental 
health field, suggests the desirability of a similar study utilizing the 
items of the Checklist as a b.asis for securing the judgments of the two 
groups of professionals* 

Turning to an item that is judged to be highly Important on the part 
of virtually each of the groups, namely Item 15, we note a competency 
that seems difficult of accomplishment* It refers to the selection and 
application of instructional procedures appropriate to the learner's de- 
velopmental status and realistic expectations* One may speculate as to 
whether reference to the latter touched a respondent chord and led to a 
favorable rating, but nonetheless, a high level of competency is implied 
in the item* It suggests a complex mastery that might well fall within 
the upper reaches of a Gagne-type hierarchical chart* Although psycholog- 
ically not easy to do, it is applicational, entails a "doing" skill, and 
represents a specific task* In a sense, the high Importance rating may 
suggest that prospective and present teachers are responsive to difficult 
professional masteries where their applicational significance is clearly 
evident* 
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Another type of lesson may be gleaned from a consideration of the 
responses to Item 93 > which received the highest Importance rating of 
all the 15^0 competencies listed. This item refers to the ability to 
communicate knowledge and ideas clearly where telling or explaining 
is appropriate in a lesson. Rather early training in this capability 
is recommended. It had been judged by the writer as having all five 
of the characteristics later found to be favorable to a high Importance 
rating. The interesting point about training for this competency is 
that it need not await enrolment in Education courses* Departments of 
Biglish and of i^eech, not to mention other disciplines, may well assume 
the responsibility, in large measure, for inculcating the ability "to 
communicate knowledge and ideas clearly". 

Competencies related to various schools of psychological thought 
receive varied reception. The ratings of It^ 127 imist come as a blow 
to those educational psychologists who subscribe to a Gestolt or holist- 
ic view of learning. Item 113, on the other hand, should give encourage- 
ment to those who preach the iirportanc^ of self-image. Behavior modifi- 
cation psychologists are treated to a shock in the low Importance rat- 
ings assigned to that subject, although the two Educational Psychology 
groups suggest that if included, it be presented early in IJie training 
sequence whereas the two field groups suggest later placement. This 
last observation implies the probability that receptivity is tied in 
with critical periods in the training sequence, 

These few illustrations - and many more could be cited - may serve, 
hopefully, to indicate in a small way the many possible considerations 
that may be raised through an examination of the responses to the indiv- 
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idual items. It is not feasible to present anything like a full treat- 
ment of the iiT5pli cations of such an examination, but a number of quest- 
ions and tentative conclusions will be presented in the concluding dis- 
cussion in ttiis report. 

Placement of Items Prior to, During^ and After Student Teaching 
Field experience in the fonn of student teaching has long been rec- 
ognised as a cxnicial phase of teacher education programs. The question 
as to which competencies should be emphasized during the student teach- 
ing experience is a challenging one, not only because of the importance 
of student teaching, but also because practical considerations restrict 
the number of masteries that can be covered in the course of this rela- 
tively expensive training effort. It seemed useful, therefore, to ex- 
tract and present in further detail data as to the training emphasis 
the respondents give to .the student teaching period in comparison with 
the previous and the following periods* 

The earlier presentation of findings relative to item placement has 
utilized numerical calculations on the assumption that the one to three 
ratings represented equal degrees on a scale of earlier to later empha- 
sis« As the key to the ratings indicates, the judgment requested was a 
categorical one, namely whether in preparing for each competency more 
stress should be placed; 1» "prior to student teaching"; (2) "during stu* 
dent teaching"; or (3) "during the holding of an actual teaching posi* 
tion". Appendix D, in addition to noting the mean item ratings in Im- 
portune e and in Placement for each item, gives the perceitage of each 
group of respondents choosing each of the vhree periods for major em- 
phasis. 
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Appendix D confirms the observation that the several groups respond 
fairly consistently with one another, lliere are some differences, how- 
ever • For example, the graduate Educational Psychology group tends, on 
the whole, to propose relatively greater emphasis on the post-student 
teaching period than do the other groups. The undergraduate Education- 
al P^dTiology students tend to give somewhat less eTr5)hasis to the stu- 
dent teaching period. Nonetheless, the overall stress is placed on stu- 
dent teaching » Excluding tie percentages, that period receives a plur- 
ality rating in the case of 106 items as against only 19 itme for each 
of the other two periods^ 

A detailed study of Apie ndix D, especially in conjunction vith item 
characteristic data noted in Appendixes A and C will offer further in- 
sights related to proposed period of training emphasis. 

That the two Educational Psychology groups would give less stress 
to the student teaching period than the Student Teacher group and their 
supervisors, the Field Associates, is further demonstrated in Table 10, 
which presents the percentage of ratings for each of the three periods 
as applied by each respondent group and tl^e group as a whole. In addi- 
tion. Table 10 breaks down these percentages according to the sectional 
topical fields under which the competencies are grouped in lECOMP I , as 
follows: 



Section Field 

1 Learner Objectives, Readiness, and Motivation 

2 Teacher Roles and Pupil Interactions 

3 Gurricultim and Materials 
h Teaching Procedures 

$ Pupil Behavior, Appraisal, and Individuali7.ation 
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Table 10. Percent of Ratings Assigned to Each of the Training Periods by 

' Each Respondent Group and the Total Group for Each Section of the 
Teacher Competencies Checklist (T^ffiHP I) Together with the rercents 
of Plurality Ratings Assigned by the Total Group and for aECOMPSectionSt 







T£?0 


!•:? I s- 


ection 




TECOMl- 


Total ■ TH30>1? 


Group and Training Period 
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<^ 


3 
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■ 5 


Total 


Pluralities. 


















unaergrau* ^ciuc, isyoii^i 
















Prior to Student Teaching 


32 


31 


28 


28 


2U 


28 


Ih 


During . Student Teaching 


36 


1^2 


1:1 


i47 


13 


h2 


53 


After Student Teaciung 


32 


27 


31 


25 


33 


30 


23 


Gr adu at e i:aQUC • P syc h , ; 
















Prior to Student Teaching 


21 


19 


15 
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15 
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13 
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50 
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30 


33 


29 


26 
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29 
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U7 
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23 


19 
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2U 


27 


23 


13 
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27 
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16 


17 
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During Student Teaching 


51 


U5 


52 
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53 


7U 


After Student Teaching 


22 


29 


2h 


21 


29 


25 


13 
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70 
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13 


27 


3 


32 


16 
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An additional feature of Table 10 is the inclusion of plurality 
choices of the three Placement responses, that is, the percentage of 
items in which the plurality of ratings by the stated groups favored 
placement of training prior to, during, or after student teachings 
These plurality percentages are shown according to the respondent 
groups and the sections of TECO^^P I. 

Overall, Table 10 indicates that the student teaching period is 
is the doninant period of choice for nifijor emphasis upon a majority 
of the competencies listed in TBCOMP I. There is some exception on 
the part of the graduate Educational Psychology group, which places 
slightly greater stress on the post- student teaching period. The un- 
dergraduates, both pre-student teachers end student teachers, tend to 
give slightly more weight to the prior to student teaching period than 
do the groups who are already teaching. Section h of TECOMP I, deal- 
ing with Teaching Procedures, is most favored by each of the groups 
for emphasis during the student teaching period. In terms of plurali- 
ty choices a good many items in Sections 1 and 2 of the Checklist are 
suggested for coverage in the prior to student teaching period. 

Thus, Table 10 and Appendix D provide data for raising and exam- 
ining both specific and broad questions as to the most acceptable place- 
ment of competency objectives in the course of a program of teacher edu- 
cation. 
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111. CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 

SUTTJT.ary of Major Findings 
The principal outcome of the project here reported is the Checklist 
of Teacher Coinpetencies reproduced in Appendix A, 

The detailed findings growing out of the application of the Check- 
list to groups of prospective and present teachers are presented in Ap- 
pendixes A, C, and D in terms of the individually listed competencies. 
By reference to ^these several appendixes one may note for each stated 
competency how it was rated in Importance and in Placement, or prefer- 
red period of training. Ihe ratings are shown as wade by the total group 
of respondentia and by each of four constituent groups, namely: (1) under- 
graduates in Educational Psychology: (2) student teachers; (3) graduate 
teachers in a course in Educational Psychology; and (i*) Field Associates, 
or graduate teachers who were supervising the student teachers. 

Also noted in Appendixes A and C are the categories under which the 
writer had placed each item of the Checklist in regard to five item char- 
acteristics, as follows: Psychological vs. Educationalj General vs. Spe- 
cific; Foundational vs. Application©!; Knowing vs. Doing; and high vs. 
low in Technicality. 

That the competencies listed in the Checklist were deemed to be of 
considerable importance for teaching, on the whole, is indicated by a 
mean item rating of 2.60 on a scale on which 2.00 represented moderate 
importance and 3.00, high importance. For the total grox?) of respond- 
ents, not a single item fell below an average Importance rating of 2.00. 
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VJhen the several groups are compared in the mean 3.evel of. Import- 
ance assigned the competency iteins> the Field Associates are found to 
provide r-he highest rating, a mean of 2.7h, while the undergraduate Edu- 
cational Psj'chology students present the lowest mean rating, 2.^0. Un- 
dergraduates, or prospective teachers, rate the items generally lower in 
Importance than do the graduate teachers. Student teachers and their su- 
ervising Field Associates regard the items as being of greater Importance, 
on the whole, than do undergraduate and undergraduate students who were 
enrolled in the writer's courses in Educational P^chology^ 

Mean item ratings in the Placement in training of the competencies 
show a wider distribution than do those of the Importance criterion. The 
The average of the mean item ratings in Placement is 2.05* The student 
teachers recommend the earliest placement of training, in general; the 
graduate teachers in the iiiucational Psychology course opt for the lat- 
est placement. Graduates in general propose later placement than under- 
graduates; students in Educational Psychology recommend later placement 
than do student teachers and their supervising Field Associates consider- 
ed together. 

Vtoile there are some differences in the relative ranking of the i- 
tems in both Importance and Placonent vrhen one group is con5)ared with 
another, the correlations of mban item ratings as between paired groups 
is high, averaging ,617 for the Importance criterion, and .71$ for Place- 
ment, Undergr?,duates versus grajluates yield an Importance correlation of 
paired mean item values of •813, and in Placement, of .83b» Tlie combin- 
ed Educational Psvchology groups yield an Importance correlation of »705 
with the stude it teacher and Field Associate groups taken togethejp, ^.^ind 

O 
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corresponding correlation for Placement is .Sib. All these correlations 
provide evidence of a high degree of constancy among groups, and hence 
of dependability in the application of the Checklist. 

Mean item ratings in Importance are only slightly correlated with 
those in Placement, the coefficient being ,217, reflecting a slight tend- 
ency to suggest later placement for items judged to be more important. 
This trend is slightly higher for the graduate groups than for the under- 
graduates. The relation between Importance and Placement is low enough 
to warrant the conclusion that the respondents would distribute important 
items fairly v/ell over the several periods of training, although a later 
analysis shows that greatest weight is assigned to the student teaching 
period^ 

Bie search for item characteristics associated with Judgments of item 
Importance or Placement yielded the most positive results in regard to 
the earlier placement of Foundational as against Applicational items. Items 
stressing Knowing as compared with Doing are also generally suggested for 
notably earlier placement, Somev/hat less so are Psychological as against 
Educational items, and General versus Specific ones. Judged Technicality 
did not relate vdth Placement, on the whole. 

The association of item characteristics with Importance, as compared 
with Placement, was found to be less sharp and more even among the several 
characteristics. In general. Importance was positively associated with 
the Educational, the Specific, the Applicational, the Doing, and the low- 
er Technicalit;/ item categories. 

T!tie same t:eneral overall trends held for the individual groups as for 
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the respondent group as a whole. 

The overlapping of the "stronger", or "plus", item characteristics 
vdth one another was found to be marked, averaging 58 perceiit for the 
characteristics Educational, Specific, Applicational, and Doing, taken 
two at a time, 'whether the high degree of overlapping among "positive" 
characteristic categories reflects a condition inherent in the items or 
results from bias in the writer's judgments as he placed the items under 
the several categories osn be determined only by further stucty, particu- 
larly such as might employ a panel of judges instead of a single judge* 

A tally of the characteristics marking the items of the Checklist 
indicated a predominance of the "stronger" qualities. Thus, 7U percent 
of the items were Educational and ?6 percent. Psychological j 63 percent 
Specific and 37 percent General; 83 percent Applicational and 17 percent 
Foundational; and 69 percent Doing and 31 percent Knowing. 

When an item is narked by two or mor^; of the "stronger" character- 
istics as against a single one, its criterial ratings in Imp^ortance and 
Placement tend to increase, on the average, in the expected direction 
with several exceptions noted in the body of the report. Most involved 
in these exceptions is the Psychological category, which gains strength 
over the Fxlucational particularly when combined with the Foundational 
and the Knowing categories* 

When the content and nature of individual items are closely examin- 
ed in relation to their Importance and Placement ratings, the informed 

reader is likely to recognize a commonsense quality in the group ratings, 
but there are Jikely to be some surprises at first glance. The variety 
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of interpretations and impliCs^.tions of the findings regarding individual 
items are such as to make discussion of them infeasible in a limited re- 
port* One of the things the critical reader is likely to sense upon in- 
specting the results of the study is the existence of varying levels of 
depth of interest in and understanding of foundational masteries* It is 
as if the pull of visible practicality manifests itself more strongly than 
that of a subtle awareness of potentiaLly useful underlying insights. If 
the items of the Checklist and the respondents' judgments concerning them 
present a conglomerate picture, perhaps it is because the true image of 
the profession of teaching is complex and ?;nul;bi-dimensional* 

Hie final phase of the summarj' of findings relates to the special 
problem of the placement of the competencies in the training sequence with 
specific reference to the student teaching period. Using a plurality vote 
as among the "prior to", "during", and "after" student teaching as a basis, 
there was a striking preference for placement of items during the student 
teaching period on the part of the total group of respondents and each of 
the constituent groups vdth some small e>:c:c-ption in the case of the grad- 
uate Educational Psychology group. The Field Associates are strongest in 
their recommendation of this period. The prior to student teaching period 
is minimized somewhat by the teachers in the graduate Educational Psychol- 
ogy course. Otherwise, the before and afvsr student teaching pa:*iods re- 
ceive roughly the same emphasis as determined by the number of items ob- 
taining plurality ELacement votes. 

Preferences as to the most to be emphasized training period spread 
quite evenly over the five topical sections of the Checklist with some 
variation, as follows. Ihe first two sectivxis, dealing respectively with 
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Learner Objectives, Readiness, and Motivation and with Teacher Roles and 
Pupil Interactions, yield a .somev;hat higher number of votes for the prior 
to student teaching period than do the remaining sections. The tliird 
section^ vhich covers Curriculum and Materials, and the fifth section, 
vjhich has to do with Pupil Behavior, Appraisal, and Individualization, 
are favored for the post student teaching period as compared vd-th the oth- 
er three sections. In all sections, and particularly in the fourth, re- 
lating to Teaching Procedures, the student teaching period receives a 
clear plurality of choices. 

As with other findings employing the grouping of items, it is well 
to study the results with individual items as report-ed in the appendixes 
when specific decisions are to be made regarding competency selection 
and placement in a teacher education program. Further, since only a lim- 
ited number of competencies can be incorporated for development during 
the student teaching period, it becomes necessary to consider which items, 
or aspects of items, can be adequately covered in field or laboratory ex- 
periences, offered prior to or following student teaching, that capture 
significant components of the student teaching mode of learning. 
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Implications of the StMdy 
To grasp the full implications of the stud^ it is well to view it 
in the context of its history and its purposes. This study is seen as 
part of a continuing program of past, present, and future research and. 
application. It is oriented as much toward the clarification of ' under- 
lying conceptual and procedural matters as toward the achievement of 
immediate results. 

Ivhile clearly related to the objectives and procedures of the con- 
temporary movement for competency-based teacher education, the project 
grew out of a lees revolutionary but more radical examination of the el* 
ements comprising effective teaching upon which a balanced teacher edu- 
cation program may be based. Historical perspective reveals a persist- 
ent search for meaningful masteries as the source of professional com- 
petence* What is good in the more recent approach is not its tendency 
toward fragmentation as such, but rather the recognition that analysis, 
provided that it is conducted within a functional frame of reference, 
can serve to avoid the blunderings of vague, inapplicable generalities. 
Hence the repeated suggestion that the competency items be considered 
individually and definitively but in a conceptual context. 

As to the present project, two questions of feasibility may be 
raised: (1) Does the Teacher Competencies Checklist as developed after 
preliminary exploratory study provide a usef^il instrument for immediate 
application? and (2) Are the procedures employed useful in the pursuit 
of further competency studies, whether of a foundational or application- 
al nature? 
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A review of the findings of the study provide a partial ansver to 
the question of present applicability. To the extent that a consensus 
of judgment on the part of the respondent groups may be taken as indi- 
cating trends it may be inferred that virtually all the items, as under- 
stood, have a modicum of Importance. Patterns of response tend to be 
consistent for the several groups. Judgments in the case of individual 
items, for the most part, evidenced fairly readily interpetable conclu- 
sions. In a subjective sense, the findings ring true. 

In the matter of feasibility of procedures and their premise of 
fruitfulness in the further pursuit of the subject, it seems fair to 
state that the simple rating scale and the use of mean item values for 
each criterion and each respondent group open the way for comparative, 
correlational, and other useful procedures. Of particular note is the 
proc:edural approach to the study of item characteristics in relation to 
criterial judgments. IMs procedure enables one to formulate and test 
out hypotheses as to determinants of response patterns in various groups. 
Tables showing the overlappings in a multi-dimensional applications of 
judgments aw*? to item characteristics is readily available through com- 
puter programming, as is the mean of mean item values of items manifest- 
ing any given item characteristic or combination of characteristics. 
The. analysis of the overlappings of characteristics is useful in mapping 
the types of competencies we are dealing with, and in opening up avenues 
for exploring rarer combinations of characteristics. 

Beyond specific observations gleaned from the findings of the stucfy 
and reference to the several procedures employed, significant implications 
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of the study inay lead into insights relative to one's conception of the 
teacher education program itself. This is not the place for the vriter 
to set forth his philosophy of teaching or of teacher preparation, but 
an observation or two may be in order as related to the place of compe- 
tency research in the educational scheme of things* 

Ihe writer believes that the inccrpcrstion of structured understand- 
ing is essenta.al to the development of the professional person, IIhi« 
structuring needs to flov through two channels: (1) the disciplines that 
serve as the underlying and inner foundation of professional practice; 
and (2) the psychological integration within the person of the cognitive 
(or intellectual), the affective (or psychodynamic ), and the psychomotor 
(or actional) components of organismic functioning. 

>Jhat does this interest in structuring within the dual disciplinary- 
psychological framework signify in the study of competencies? It mean sim- 
ply that ve must ptarceive stated competencies as reflecting only the more 
visible pieces of functional wholes. It means, also, that in developing 
instrumentalities for the development of competencies, whether th^ be 
modern-age modules or old-fashioned course elements, we imist make sure 
that we flesh in all of the mastery, and that we embody the mastery v/ith- 
in a structurally and functionally organi?ied disciplinary and psychologi- 
cal whole. 

However, just as teaching itself may be carried on at an empirical 
rather than a speculative level, so one may "live with" the competency 
iden, at times, in an ad hoc, day-tO-day manner, Ihus, in teaching both 
an undergraduate and a graduate course in Educational Psychology the pres- 



ent writer has used the Checklist as a convenient device for providing 
students with an overview of the tasks of teaching to the handling of 

which the study of Psychology mght contribute, A similar use,^in a way., 
was found for the Checklist by a colleague, who set up a contractual- 
type arrangement whereby in a student teaching course each student was 
asked to choose five competencies from each of the five sections of the 
Checklist as goals to be emphasized during a specified period. 

In an earlier studfer utilizing a shorter list of competencies, twelve 
beginning teachers in a large elementary school in New York City rated 
the items in the form of p^choeducational pro^josale according to their 
IiH>ortance^ Comprehension, and Application in teaching practice. At the 
same time a group of supervisors and teacher trainers rated the items ac- 
cording to the same criteria. Of particular interest was the finding that 
the beginning teachers judged the items as being far more fully applied 
than did the supervisory and training personnel. In a study of this type 
the discussion of the ratings, item by item, becomes a basis for pragmat- 
ic action. 

Thus far, only a tiny fraction of the potential uses of the Checklist 
as outlined in the first section of this report has been exploited. The 
extent to which the fraction will increase in size remains to be seen. 

Next Steps in Research and Application 
Many hours, of engagement with problems and data in the course of the 
present study cDuld not but lead to ideas as to further needed research 
and application^ 

First, the Checklist itself, developed as it was as a general list 
of teacher comp2tencies, calls for additional study and modification, par- 
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ticularly vdth a vie\^ toward improving its representativeness in sampling 
the common tasks of teaching* Involvement of others in the rewording of 
items will undoubtedly contribute to enhanced communication. Regrouping 
of items may lead to further usefulness of the instrument for inventory 
or diagnostic purposes. 

Second, replication studies with other groups and larger numbers may 
serve to substantiate or modify the several findings of the present study. 
Its scope may be extended by the introduction of additional criteria as 
bases for judging the items. A rating scale with more than three degrees 
may warrant trial, although for group results the present scale seemed ad- 
equate, and because of its simplicity, desirable. 

Third, the development of a series of specialized checklists may be 
attempted, adapting the general teacher competencies to the form and needs 
of special teaching fields such as the teaching of social studies or of 
science. Adaptations to the several grade levels such as early childhood 
education or the teaching of secondary English may be in order, as may be 
those that take into account a particular educational point of view such 
as that embodied in the open classroom. 

Fourth, the Checklist may be expanded quite extensively in terms of 
attempts to evolve additional items reflecting positions in a taxonomic 
scheme of one kind or another. For example, a presently listed item may 
represent one or another aspect of the cognitive-af fecti?/e-psychomotor 
spectrum on a scale or chart of organismic psychological functions. Theor- 
etically, it should be possible to generate other items related to the 
present one but expressing some other point on this spectrum. Within any 
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of the "domains", such as the afl'ective domain in the taxonomy of educa- 
tional objectives worked up by Krathwohl and others, a number of reformu- 
lations of any given item may be made. A further variant might well be 
in terms of level or complexity of mastery keyed to the unavoidable ne- 
cessity of setting competency standards for different grades of profes- 
sional potential from semi- or para-professional to full, master profes- 
sional* 

Fifth, the items of the Checklist may be reformulated or supplement- 
ed to provide criterial statements in the evaluation of personnel by 
self or others that may help in desigrdng instruments or other proced- 
• ures for measuring or determining competencies. 

Sixth, the items of the Checklist may be used as a point of depart- 
ure for undertaking inquiries as to the best instrumentalities to employ 
in the attempt to achieve selected masteries. 

Seventh, curriculum committees at the course or program levels may 
find the Checklist useful in arriving at agreements as to which compe- 
tencies to include as objectives in any given course or sequence of pro- 
fessional learning experiences. 

Eighth, persons concerned vdth the educational process affecting 
the pra)aration of teachers may use the Checklist to make explicit at- 
titudes toward the several competencies as a basis for discussion of 
differences in judged worth or with respect co other criteria. 

Ninth, the characteristics of the several competetjcies may be stud* 
ied more fully with the employment of a panel of judges to test a wide 
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range of hypotheses as to what might make an item "tick" in one respect 
or another. Such group judgments as to item characteristics, when re- 
lated to independent criterial judgments by other groups of respondents, 
may serve to reveal inner mental operations in respect to the formation 
of attitudes toward the competencies. By extension, the technique pro- 
posed in the present study is applicable to attitudes in general, wheth- 
er related to professional competencies or otherwise. 

Tenth, in the same vein, the development and study of competencies 
here suggested for the teaching profession is equally applicable to oth- 
er professions. 

Eleventh, once the competencies have been set forth in succinct form, 
they may be studied in tenns of the research or other basis on which 
their underlying ideas rest, or, associated subjectmatter may be col- 
lated around the competency statements, thereby facilitating the "valida- 
tion" of the competency or the development of instructional material in 
relaticT) to it. 

Twelfth, the problem of the application of psycho educational and 
other ideas to teaching practice may be indirectly attacked by ascertain- 
ing the application made of individual competencies or their underlying 
ideas, and correlating the extent of such application with item charact- 
eristics formulated to reflect various hypotheses as to factors that de- 
termine the extent to which an idea may be transformed into practice^ 

Finally, work with competencies, based as it is on an effort to 
transform a more or less complete compendium of useful ideas into the 
form of succinct statements, inay well lead into the systematization of 
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the disciplinary fields that go to nake up education, acaderrdcally or 
professionally viewed, and hence contribute to the formulation of a more 
systematic discipline of education. 

Thus, the report is concluded on a note of open-endad challenge to 
much further thought and effort. 
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Appendix A: The Teacher Competencies Checklist. (TECOTiP I) Together with 
Decile Indicators of the Mean Item Ratings in Importance and 
Placement by Each Group of Respondents, and the Categorical 
Classification of Items Under li^ch of Fiva Characteristics^ 

KEY TO APPDJDIX A • 

Appendix A reproduces the Checklist in five sr.ctions of 30 items each. 
Marginal entries have been added to indicate mean ratings of items and how 
the items had been descriptively categorized by the writer. 



At the left, the headings A, B, G, D, and £ refer respectively to the 
four respondent groups and the total group, as follows; 

A: Thirty-one students in the writer's undergraduate course in Education- 
al Psycholcgj"; 

B: Twenty student teachers supervised by the field associates who compris- 
ed Group Gj 

C: Thirty-six college field associates, teachers enrolled in a graduate 
supervisory training course of study; 

D: Twenty-eight teachers enrolled in the writer's graduate course in Edu- 
cational Psychology; and 

E: The total of the above four groups, equally weighted. 

In the left hand margin under these headings the mean Importance and Place- 
ment ratings for each item as made by each of tne five groups is represent- 
ed in terms of decile rank within the distribution of each group. In order 
to avoid the use of the two-place namber 10, the highest decile has been 
dssignated 9 instead of 10, and so on down to 0, which represents the 1st, 
or lowest decile. 

The top set of decile values next to each item refers to the mean Importance 
ratings of the item, while the lovrer set is based on the mean Placement rat- 
ings, in each case under the column headed by the appropriate group designa- 
tion A through E, Thus, Item 3 illustrates an instance of relatively low 
ratings of Importance and of suggested very early Placement in the teacher 
education program as judged by each of the five groups. Item 6 illustrates 
relative low Importance ratings as well, but later Placement with the ex- 
ception of intermediate Placement as judged by the D group of graduate stu- 
dents in Educational Psychology. 

The right hand margin presents the writer's categorization of each item 
according to the following key: 

G: General versus S: Specific in nature; 

Ft Foundational versus A: Applicational; 

K: Knowing versus D: Doing in orientation; 

P: Psychological versus E: Eejcational in emphasis; and 

L: Low versus H: High in techni cality. 

Thus, Item 1 is characterized as General, Frundat:. *^<il, Knowing, Education- 
al, and Low in Technicality. 
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DECILES 

Group;. 

ABODE 



TEACHER COKPETENGIES CHECKLIST (TEGOKP I)-m- 



Item 
Categories 



lo Learner Objectives, Readinesg, and Hotivation 

U1201 1, Can state the general goals and purposes of education GFKEL 
1CX300 in contempor^Dry society. 

57687 2. Is able to relate a given set of educational object- GFDPH 
1;2333 ives to the several basic needs of children and ad- 

ults. 

00000 3t Can state the developmental stages or crises, such as QFKPH 
10000 those related to trust, autonomy, and identity, that 

may serve as sources of fundamental psycho educational 

objectives. 

75677 U. For a given teaching unit, is able to state its ob- SADPH 
I2li52 jectives in terms of specific anticipated or intend- 

ed changes in the learner's knowled^^e and understand- 
ing, in his attitudes, interests, and values, and in 
his psychomotor perfonnance skills. 

729U6 5. Can relate the specific and broad objectives of a SAKEL 
52162 teaching unit to those of the individual lessons 

that constitute it. 

01000 6. In the course of learning, can trace the progression GAKPH 
987I48 of mastery in the affective domain from passive a- 

warcness to the incorporation into one's character, 
personality, or automatic responses of the element to 
be learned. 

03101 7. Is able to sense the extent to which an educational GAKPH 
8U2I3 objective is clearly expressed in overt, determinable, 
behavioral terms. 

5U925 8. Can apply a given set of objectives as criteria in GADEL 
57636 j^clging teaching procedures, in selecting curricular 

materials,, and in developing test questions or other 

means of appraising pupil learning. 

752U5 9. Knows how appropriately to share with learners know- SADEL 
I4725U ledge of the objectives of a given lesson or teaching- 
learning unit, 

727h6 10. Can relate decisions regarcung curncuxum selection, GAD15L 
U9888 organization, and sequencing to the educational ob- 
jectives of a unit or subject. 



^ Prepatod by Harold H. Abeison, The City University of New York 
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DECILES 

Group: 

ABODE 



TEACHER CO>a^ETEKCIES CHECKLIST (CONT.) 



\ 



Item 
Categories 

GADEH 



699I48 11. Is adept at guiding and directing the course of pup- 
55735 il activities in a lesson in accordance with the re- 

quirements of designated objectives. ' ■ 

00010 12. Can set forth the main characteristics of the kinds GFKEH 
21000 of persons we wcu Id like the total educational pro- 

gram to produce. 

31222 13. Is familiar v.dth the concept of identity as applied SFKPH 
00000 to the development of "self" and in terms of the ref- 

erence groups to which a person belongs. 

8y999 Ih. In planning a teaching unit, can organize one's think- GFKEH 
IxUSSli ing about learner readiness in terms of the poteniali- 

ties of the learner, his immediate abilities end . 

learning char^^cteristics, and appropriate objectives 

and expectancies. 

96899 15. ^Vhere adaptations in a planned unit are called for, SADPH 
87988 can select and apply instructional procedures approp- 

riate^ to the learner's developmental status and real- 
istic expectancies. 

1:2633 16. Can recognise the pppropriateness of designated cur- GFKPK 
9U5U6 ricular mateidal to the pupil's cognitive, psychody- 

namic, and/or psychomotor stage of development. 

96999 17. Can make strategic decisions as to whether and to SADEL 
89878 vrhat extent the teaching unit ps planned needs to be 

adapted to learner readiness or whether preparatory 

or other instruction should be provided. 

I16957 18. Is familiar with the procedures for ascertaining the SADEH 
U9537 status and the shortcomings of individual learners as 

to readiness to enter upon the teaching unit. 

52775 19. Can formulate a program of readiness development pre- SADEH 
67626 requisite to the presentation of a given teaching unit 

to be applied to a group of pupils. 

51751* 20. Can formulate a program of readiness development pre- SADEH 
78726 requisite to the presentation of a given teaching unit 

to be applied to an individual pupil. 
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DECILES 
Group : 
ABODE 

6U52I4 21, 
66hl6 



76556 22, 
787U7 



l:ii25U 23. 
63385 



98999 2h. 
02010 



TEACHER COMPETENCIES CHECKLIST (CONT.) 



In selecting and utilizing audio-visual and other 
learning resource material, is able to take into 
account the interests of pupils. 

In selecting and utilizing audio-visual and other 
learning resource material, is able to take into ac- 
count the background of knowledp^e and the capabili- 
ties of pupils. 

Is readily able to survey the neighborhood and com- 
munity to determine physical, social, and cultural 
characteristics that miEht affect the pupils and 
their educational performance. 

In planning the m.otivation of a teaching unit, con- 
siders the need to arouse the attention and interest 
of the learner. 



Item 
Categories 

GADPL 



GADPL 



72I63 25« Is familiar \rLth the changing types of incentives or 
11020 rewards to which children at various stages of devel- 

opment are responsive, 

65576 26, Is aware of the socio-economic-cultural differences 
12111 that may affect Vne incidence of the several incent- 

ives or motivational appeals in an individual or a 
group, 

21372 27, Knows hov; to maximize reliance on intrinsic sources 
3U35ii of motivation, 

32132 28, Can differentiate among the several types of motiva- 
57l5h tional appeal according to their likelihood of a- 

chieving sustained learning activity, 

8U888 29, Is capable of controlling the anxiety level of leam- 
67867 ers when assigning tasks so as to stimulate sufficient 

activity arousal while keeping the anxiety level low 
enough to prevent interference with productive behav- 
ior, 

87799 30, Through selection or invention, can produce a plenti- 
^2hlh ful and varied set of ideas for motivating units in 

the curriculum area for which one is responsible. 



GADEH 



SAKPL 



GFKPL 



SFKPH 



EADPH 
SAKEL 

SADPH 



SADEL 
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DECILES 
Group : 
ABODE 



iiOlll 



51232 



02000 
21000 



30000 
01000 



35222 

lun 



TEACHER GOMPETENCIES CHECKLIST (CONT. ) 



II. Teacher Poles and Pupil Interactions 



10030 31. Can specify the main factors that determine the roles 
OOlOO teacliers are likely to play and the way they play 

their roles. 

20020 32. Is aware of the relation of the teacher's choice of 
22112 role to his teaching style. 

5227ii 33. Is aware of the way roles played by the teacher, as 
3III42 one THBTiber of a relationship pair, affects the roles 

adopted by pupils. 



Item 
Categories 

GFKEK 



3h. Is aware of the relation between the teacher's choice 
of roles and the importance he or she ascribes to the 
several aspectvS of the child's Tnakeup as regards cog* 
nitive, psychodynaynic, and actional personality ele- 
ments. ■ 

35. Can delineate the responsibilities of teachers vith 
respect to each of the ccmponents of the teachings 
learning process such as: educational objectives, 
curriculum, teaching procedures, classroom manage- 
ment and governance, pupil relationships, and school 
and com.munity relations. 

98768 36. Is familiar with specific teacher functions such as: 
20211 task orientation, directing learning activities, tell- 

ing and explaining, securing pupil participation, pro- 
viding learning materials, stimulating thinking, and 
evaluating pupil mastery. \ 

30000 37. Can specify the ways teachers play direct or ancil- 
11121 lary psychological or mental health roles in stuc^- 

ing and handling children. 



38. Can specify the ways in which teachers serve both to 
preserve social values and as change advocates in seek- 
ing adaptations in order to meet the needs of children 
and adults more fully. 

39. Can conceive of teaching as the facilitation of learn- 
ing and growth through the intentional manipulation of 
the environment, psychologically considered. 

liO. Is aware of the range of teaching functions from dir- 
ect instructional intervention to indirect guidance of 
largely self -generated learner behavior* 



GAKEH 
SAKrH 

GFKPH 



GAKEH 



GADEH 



SAKFH 



GAKrU 



GFKPil 



GFKSl 
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TEACHER COM?ETEi\'CIES CHECKLIST (CONT.) 



DECILES 
Group : 
ABCDS 

77657 

sum I42. 

99999 

77788 I43. 
33613 

99889 i4l4, 
33533 

Ou020 
36I123 

6lili76 Ii6« 
66877 



hhses hi. 
53585 

L0072 I48. 
69778 



8I4566 1x9. 
67988 

02131 50. 

98999 

61001 51. 
30301 



20221 52. 
00100 



5186U 53. 
31162 

82355 5U. 
66576 



Item 
Categories 



Can assume the role of classroom manager with easy SADEL 
efficieney-. 

Is effective in working with other school personnel SADEL 
in team, grade committee, or task force relationships. 

Can apply instructional procedures in a. warm, under- SADEL 
standing, and friendly manner. 

Can apply instructional procedures in a stimulating, SADEL 
iiraginative, and energetic manner. 

Can aoply instructional procedures in a responsible, SADEL 
business-like, and systematic msmier. 

Csn serve as a behavioral model in respect to temper- SAD£11 
aTTient and emotional response to potentially upsetting 
stress situations* 

Can serve as a model for pupil identification with SADEH 
respect to interpersonal behavior and character. 

Can reconcile and integrate the teacher's profession- GAKPL 
al roles \i±th one anotiier and with his or her several 
personal roles. 

Can set progressive, realistic goals and levels of im- GFDEL 
provement in professional performance. 

Is appropriately responsive to supervisory and other 
opportunities that might result in professional growth. GADEH 

Can utilize bibliographic and other sources of ideas GF£PL 
possibly helpful in the planning and execution of his 
or her teaching. 

Is aware of the presence of the teaching-learning pro- GFKEL 
cess in non-school educational agencies and in life 
generally, as well as in school-oriented operations. 

Can identify the main features of a wholesome and pro- SFKEL 
ductive classroom and school educational climate. 

Can share decisions with learners as to the choice of SADEL 
learning tasks, procedures to be followed, and ways of 
examining learning outcomes. 
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DECILES 
Group : 
ABODE 



TEACHER COMrETENCIES CHECKLIST (CONT.) 



Item 
Categories 

SADPL 



922hS SS. Can make, interpret, and utilize a classroom interac- 
63915 tion analyais indicating such information as teacher 

versus pupil initiative^ teacher reactions to pupil 
statements and responses, and the nature ..-^ pupil-to- 
pupil interchanges. 

85698 56. Is skillful in eliciting individual talents a .d en- SADPL 
799h9 couraf^ing the productive utilization of grou' re- 

sources. 

37697 57. Is J^killful in implementing such instructional forms SADEL 
98969 of grouping as pupil pairings for tutorial purposes, 

class subgroupings for individualized instruction, and 
committee groupings for special assignments and pro- 
jects, 

10171 58, Is skillful in applying the principles of group (^'^nam:- SADPH 
hli665 ics through dramatization, role playing, and sociogram- 

mic reali,gnmeht, 

538I45 59. Can behave in manner conducive to the development of SADPH 
33ii53 group morale, identification, and cohesiveness. 



67I1B7 60* Can contribute to intergroup relations and improved 
21021 self-realization of minority group aspirations through 

an appreciation of the cultural characteristics and at- 
tainments of ethnic subgroups and a sensitivity to the 
feelings of members of the several minority groups. 



SADPH 



III, Curriculum and Materials 



53686 61. Can organize one^s thinking about curriculum problems GFKEL 
02512 in terms of the selection, organization, and sequenc- 

ing of content, experiences, and activities, 

66656 62, Is knowledgeable with regard to the subject to be GFKPH 
02221 taught in terms of its basic organization, conceptual 

principles, and methods of inquiry or techniques • 

66857 63, Is familiar v;ith the content of the course(s) of study SFKEL 
06122 appropriate to the subject or subject to be taught, 

3h855 Is able to determine the curriculum material to be in- SADEL 

77h07 eluded in a given teaching-learning unit to be conduct- 

ed in a designated setting with a stated group of pupils. 
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DECILES 
Group: 

ABGDS 

76868 65» 
78883 



Oii311 66. 
861*25 



7^^538 67* 



TEACPiEa COMFETEnCIES CHECKLIST (CONT.) 



Is able to adapt the selection and presentation of 
curriculsr materials in the course of the conduct of 
a teachd.ng unit in accordance with feedback informa- 
tion based on pupil response. 

Is able to correlate or integrate curricular mater- 
ials from two or more subjects in a given instruct- 
ional setting. 

Is C'ipable of finding and introducing appropriately 
stiroulating curriculum natorials for instructional 
enrichment « 



Item 
Cate^^ories 

SADEL 



GADEH 



SADEL 



12563 6r3* Is familiar with gamelike and simulation activities SAKEH 
III4II suitable for enhancing interest and inducing learn- 

ing in designated units or subjects, 

2i765'8 69. Is familiar v/ith acti\dties suited to the stimulation :ilKiiH 
01211 of creative thinking or perl ormance in a designated 

unit or subject* 

656Ii$ 70. Can transform curriculum topical items into thought- . SXDEtl 
Shblh provoking questions and tasks. 

Iii201 71. Can adjust the amount and kind of advance curriculum SADEL 
99779 selection and planning; to the paricularized require- 

ments of a teaching unit or educational setting. 

65I166 72. In planning a lesson or unit, can identify the lead- SADPL 
21111 ing ideas to be included and distinguish them from 

elaborative details. 

77557 73# Can an.'slyze or break down difficult or complex topics GADPH 
12111 into smaller, manageable elements* 

B9hh7 7li# Can translate abstract and intangible ideas into con- GADEH 
11000 Crete and understandable tems* 

153U5 75# Can group items to be learned and sequence their pres- GADEH 
23263 entation in such a manner as to further meaningful 

grasp. 

31222 76. Can detect and capitalize on the relationships between GADPH 
678I47 elements in two or more teaching units so as to en- 

hnnce the likelihood that the stvidy of one of the un- 
its will facilitate the learning of the other unit or 
units. 
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DECILES 
Group : 
ABODE 



TEACHER GCI-TEI'xlMCIES CHECKLIST (CONT.) 



I|li5l2 77 • Can judge the adequacy and appropriateness of text- 
57898 book or other educational materials in their coverage 

of a designated unit or subject. 

16623 78. Can judge the adequacy and appropriateness of an 
85877 achieveiTient test or other appraisal device in its cov- 

erage of a designated bodj'* of curricular kn6v;ledge in 
relation to the objectives of a course or unit, 

03732 19. Is familiar v/ith outstanding curriculum innovations in 
56537 the subject or subjects to be taught. 

3U715 80. Is familiar- v/ith the concept of instructional mater- 
22332 ials as encompassing not or^lj vrritten matter, but also 

real objects together with the raulti- sensory repre- 
sentation of artifacts and of phenomena. 

lh,3^2 81. Assuming available resources, can plan a program for 
5ii25U the use of instructional media and materials in con- 

junction with a stated unit or subject. 

2626h 82. Is able to locate and select appropriate learning re- 
85156 source materials and to manage their procurement. 

33U32 83 • Can make educationally sound decisions as to v/hen and 
86867 how to use each of the several types of instructional 

media and materials. 

00000 8I1. Can set forth the guiding considerations in the evalu- 
89858 ation of commercial or educaticnal offerings in the 

form of radio, films, or TV programs that might be 
heard or viev/ed in conjunction with a given unit or 
subject of the curriculum. 

15U7U 85. Is capable of making effective educational use of 
5327I4 teacher- or pupil-m^ide learning aids. 

06110 86. Possesses the knowledge and mechanical skills re- 
iiOOiil quired to manipulate common teaching aids such as pro- 

jectors, tape recorders, and ordinary classroon e- 
quipment. 

26655 87. Can employ the immediate environment of the classroom 
7U375 as a source of instructional stimulation. 



Item 
Categories 

SAUEL 



SADEH 



GAKEH 
GFKPH 



GADEH 



GADEH 



GADHl 



SFKEH 



SADEL 
SADPH 



SADEH 
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DECILES 
Group: 

ABODE 



TEACHER COI^PBrEiVCIES CHECKLIST (CONT.) 



2hhU3 88. Can put the environment of the school as a v;hole, in- 
92598 eluding its library and display facilities, to in- 

structional purposes. 

06211 Q9. Can make an appropriate survey of the neighborhood 
98Ii99 environment of a school to ascertain its resources 

for enriching the school curriculiim* 

27li3U 90. Can put the out-of-school environment to instruction- 
98799 al use through assignments and/or trips. 



Item 
Categories 

SADEH 



GADPH 



SADEH 



IV. Teaching Procedures 

II473U 91. Can formulate the principal questions a teacher has GADEH 
01120 to ask himself or herself in planning a teaching unit 

or lesson. 

72333 9?. Can choose and combine appropriate lesson types and GADEH 
I52U2 teaching modes in accordance vdth the requiremaits. 

of a given teaching unit. 

99999 93. v;here telling or explaining is appropriate in a les- SADEL 
22132 . son, is capable of communicating Inowledge and ideas 
clearly. 

79969 9li* In telling or ex-plaining, is adept at procuring feed- SADEH 
6?385 back to determine pupil attp.ntion and understanding. 

lhU03 95. Is f?.;aent in thinking up ideas or illustrations that SADEL 
li627iA niay be introduced at appropriate points in a discus- 

sion type lesson. 

65887 96. Is capable of securing widespread participation in a SADEH 
87UO7 developmental tji>e lesson. 

98999 97. Is able to provide .oppropriate and successful prompts SADEH 
7li566 to pupils having difficulty in grasping a learning or 

performance task. 

21522 93. Is familiar with the several aspects of problem solv- SADEH 
32312 ing, and is able to incorporate them in the conduct 

of a problem or discovery type approach to teaching. 

OlliOl 99. Is familiar with and can carry out a project approach SADEH 
39ii3li in conducting a teaching unit. 
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DECILES 
Groups 

ABCDE 



TEACHER COMPETEIiCIES CHECKLIST (CONT.) 



6l%h 100. Cnn conduct effectively lessonj^ and assignments de- 
S$U2k signed to enhance study skills, 

72333 101, Can plan for, and assist pupils in, the execution of 
1x761x6 sound re\dev7 activities to achieve fuller understand- 

ing and retention of learning materials. 

20200 102. Is effective in selecting or preparing drill or oth- 
66625 er acti^dties designed to increase retention and 

Tiiake responses automatic. 

I1BI23 103 • Is farrdliar with innovative teaching programs and 
00000 ideas such as the open classroom approach to teach- 

ing and learning, 

9h9QQ lOU. Is able to make appropriate adaptations of one's 
98999 teaching style to conform with learning styles of 

individual pupils or groups of pupils. 



7881i7 105. Is adept at adapting task-oriented activities to the 
97818 capabilities of individual pupils or groups of pupils. 

659h7 106. Is capable of estimating difficulty levels of learn- 
89678 ing tasks and asFignments for a given group of pupils, 

88998 107. Is adept at formulating questions suited to a partic- 
26^Sh ular teaching purpose, such as to arouse interest, 

provide reassurance, stimulate creative thought, or 

clarify a confusing idea. 

98979 108. Is able to grasp ideas pupils are trying to express, 
7^186 and to help them to express their ideas more clearly. 

12211 109. Can apply the principles of behavior modification, 
26703 including primary and secondary reinforcement, to 

the achievement of performance objectives, 

13222 110. Is familiar with the appropriateness and effective- 
00331 ness of the several kinds of reward and punishment 

as applied to pupil responses in learning situations. 

\ 

■ I 

ii5523 111. Is adept at setting up situations in which knowledgis 
h$Qk6 of success or the correctness of responses is built 

into the learning performance, I 



Item 
Categoriea 

SADEH 



SADEH 

SADEH 

GFKEH 

GADEH 

SADEL 
SADEH 
SADEH 



SADEL 



GADEH 



SAKPH 



SADEL 
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DECILES 
Group : 

ABCDS . 

25302 112. 
10301 



98999 113. 
U3623 



hhS3h llU. 
68767 



35555 115. 
87868 



11010 116. 
2li723 



00000 117. 
3553I4 

61252 118. 
67767 

2011il 119. 
OI4322 



75li4li 120. 
37665 



TEACPiER COKPETEKCIES CHECKLIST (CONT.) 

Item 
Categories 

Is familiar with the niethods of developing apprecia- SAKEH 
tion nbilities in such fields as literature, art, and 
social studies." 

Is capable of conducting activities and of relating SADEL 
to pupils vjith a viev; toward enhancing the pupils' 
self knowledge and self iniage. 

Is Capable of helping pupils enhance their interest SADEL 

patterns in both a quantitative and a qualitative 

sense. 

Is capable of effecting a class setting and of insti- SADEL 
tuting activities calculated to enhance tlie social 
traits of pupils. 

Is familiar vyith the procedure for teaching a concept SFKEH 
in the sense of a single ides or generalized notion 
through the inductive use of positive and negative in- 
stances and by associational, or non-inductive methods. 

C?n parcel out learning activities in keeping with the GADEII 
principle of using psychologically sound v:hole units. 

Is effecti\^ in directing learning activities so as GADSH 
to achieve appropriate generalisation and transfer. 

Can organise one's thinking about a teaching unit or GADEL 
a lesson in terms of a conceptual nodel of the teach- 
ing-learning process. 

Can adapt one's thinking about the conduct of a teach- GADEL 
ing-loarning unit to conform vdth the requirements of 
different community settings. 



V. Pupil Behavior, Appraisal^ and Individualization 

69598 121. Can conceive of the individual pupil as a behaving, GFKPH 
00000 growing, learning person vrith idiosyncratic personal- 

ity characteristics v:ho is engaged in a continual ad- 
aptation with his or her environ, icnt. 

56376 122. Can recognize in a child's present behavior character- GFKPH 
20000 istics that reflect critical elrments in the develop- 

mental stages through which individuals normally pro- ■ 
gress. 
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DECILES 
Group; 

ABODE 

15273 123. 
53052 



37386 12U. 
81987 

89999 125. 
h5ii55 

99999 126. 
57566 



5976B 127. 
10211 

98899 128. 
ii662U 



86888 129. 
2U333 



85577 130. 
3556i4 

5eij67 131. 
65576 



21001 132. 
65867 



75667 133. 
h5755 



56335 13U. 
67888 



6h33U 135. 
7731I1 



TEACHER COKPEra'SCIES CHECKLIST (CONT.) 



Item 

Categories 

Can interpret a child's behavior within the normal GAKi^H 
range in terms of underlying cb\''naTnic and adjust! ve 
TTiechanisns. 

Is capable of helping pupils to formulate and exe- SADEL 
cute a suitable code of behnvior in school. 

Can control class behavior in general and that of SADEH 
troublesome., but not seriously disturbed, children. 

Is capable of handling individual instances of dis- SADEL 

ruptive behavior in the classroorri in a constructive 

way. 

Is alert to safety requiren-ents as applied to var- SAKEH 
icus tyjjes of school activities. 

Is able to detect tension in a classroom situation SADEH 
and to introduce appropriate relaxing activities, 
or othervdse deal vdth itt 

Is sensitive and appropriately responsive to pupil SAKEH 
Tnanif estations of anxiety or frustration in coping 
with learning or social difficulties. 

Is capable of encourafjinr; pupil initiative in choos- SADEL 
ing and carryinpj out learning activities. 

Is capable of providing needed structure in direct- SADEH 
ing learners engaged in classroom activities of var- 
ious types. 

Is skillful in providing appropriately structured SADEL 
direction to learners in out-of- school activities or 
assignrr.ents. 

Is capable, in conducting group lessons or individu- SADEH 
aliped activities, of achieving the effective utili- . 
zation of the pupils' time and effort. 

Can make an inventory of the learning difficulties SADEH 
of a pupil or a group of pupils >dth respect to a 
given curricular unit. 

Cnn state and inquire into plausible causative hypo- GAK.PF. 
theses to account for a given child's learning diffi- 
culties. 
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DECILES 
Group : 
ABCDB 



TEACHER COMPETEJ^CIES CHECKLIST (CONT.) 



25253 136* Through informal observatdon pupils, is able to 
16153 ascertain the degree and kind of attention pupils 

are yi-'/ing the . teacher *s presentations and to class-, 

room tasks* 

36h3li 137. Is able to analy^.e the pupils' modes of attacking 
58I166 tasks of various kinds, including their reaction to 

difficulties, 

763ii6 138, la capable of framing and conducting informal or 
83I486 conversational interviews with pupils that are de- 

signed to ascertain pertinent information concern- 
ing their interests, school attitudes, feelings, 
and problems, 

.6^567 139. Is able to conduct appropriate interviews with par- 
^999^ ents and others regarding a pupil's school perfor- 

mance and educational needs, 

16713 lliO. Can interpret test scores and other dats derived 
83766 from tests of general and special aptitudes and ab- 

ilities, 

7hW:5 liil. Can prepare test items of various kinds suited to 
55521- the determination of the pupils' mastery ofthe sev- 

eral types of learning outcome sought in the course 
of a teachdng unit or lesson • 

00000 lh2. Is able to interpret and to apply common statistical 
5I4I23 procedures used in conjunction with the employment 

of tests as part of a program of educational apprais- 
al. 

li732U lli3# Is capable of assigning grades or marks, and other- 
vise reporting on pupil progress, in accordance with 
sound educational principles. 

67968 Ihli. Is capable of determinnjig pupil promotion or group 
69999 placement on tte basis of the emrjloyment of adequate 

information and sound criteria. 

0963ii lh$. Is sufficiently familiar with characteristics of 
89999 children with various tyi^es of exceptionality to do 

initial screening for referral purposes. 

33536 11;6» Can readily become familiar with the special school 
9589B and community sendees available to pupils v/ith ex- 

ceptionc-ilities in learning or adjustment. 



Item 
Categories 

SAKEL 



SADEH 



SADEH 



SADEII 



SAKEH 



SADEH 



SAD5H 



SADEH 



SADEH 



SAKEH 



SAKEH 
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DECILES 

Group: 

ABCDS 



TEACIIER COKPETEKCIES CKECKLIST (CONT.) 



28376 ll;7# Within the limitations of a school setting, is cap- 
99999 able of carrying out the recoTri^nendations of special- 

ists concerning the educational treatment of child- . 
ren with designated exceptionalities, 

9781;8 lixB. Is able to select and ?)ssign specialized materials 
98989 and activities, in keeping vith the capabilities of 

exceptional pupils and their peculiar learning needs, 

988B9 lh9. Can adapt teaching methods and modes of handling pup- 
65998 ils to such factors as develo[..nental stage, intellec- 

tual potentials, special disabilities and talents, 
inability to speak English, and socioeconomic and 
cultural differences. 

98999 150. Can respond vdth understanding and appreciation to 
21573 deviations in pupil behavior from one's own socio- 

cultural expectancies. 



Item 
Categories 

■ SADEH 



SADEH 



SAJ3EK 



GADEL 



Appendix Lov;er and Upper Limits of Each Decile in the Distribution 
of Mean Itern Ratings in Inportance and in Placement by • 
Each Group of Responaents. 






Undergr, 


Student 
Teachers 


Field 
Assoc. 


Graduate 
Rd. Psvch. 


Total 
Group 






Importsnce 






o 

7 




2.90-2.95 


2.9h-2.97 


2.78-2.92 


2.81-2.95 


R 
u 


p 7n*P 7)i 


2.85-2.85 


2.66-2.91 


2.71-2.75 


2.7I1-2.8O 


/ 
f 


2.6ii-2 67 


2.80-2.80 


2.86-2.86 


2.67-2.67 


2.69-2.73 


» 6 


2.5d-2,6l 


2.70-2.75 
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2.6Ii-2„6U 
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2.65-2,65 


2.80-2.30 , 


2.60-2.60 


2.61-2.6U 


u 


2.U8-2.51 


2.60-2.60 


2.77-2.77 


2.53-2.57 


2.59-2.60 


3 


2.Ul-?.li5 


2,55-2.55 


2.72-2.75 


2.1^6-2.50 


2.56-2.57 


2 


2.35-2.38 


2.1.5-2.50 


2.61-2.69 


2.39-2.12 


2.L5-2.55 


1 


2.25-2.32 


2. 35-2. ho 


2.17-2.58 


2.28-2.35 


2.3U-2.1)U 


0 


1.70-2.22 


1.95-2.30 


2.11-2.1ili 


1.96-2.25 


2.09-2.33 






p] 


-acement 






0 
7 


2.'^?-2.77 


2.25-2.60 


2.33-2.66 


2.53-2.75 


2.30-2.63 


8 


2.P2-2.P9 


2.20-2.20 


2.22-2.30 


2.It6-2.50 


2.23-2.29 


7 


2.16-2.19 


2.10-2.15 


2.16-2.19 
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2.17-2.22 


A 


2.09-2.12 


2.05-2.05 


2.11-2.13 


2.32-2.?: 5 


2.12-2.16 


p 


C %\J J C • WW 


2.00-2.00 


2.05-2.08 


2.28-2.32 


2.08-2.11 


ii 


1.96-2.00 


1.90-1.95 


2,00-2.05 


2.25-2.28 


c. 03-2. 07 


3 


1.87-1.5^3 


1.85-1.55 


1.9ii-1.97 


2.17-2.21 


1.97-2.02 


2 


1.77-1.63 


1.75-1.60 


1.86-1.91 


2. 10-2. Ill 


1.36-1.96 


1 


1.6l"1.7ii 


1.60-1.70 


1.69-1.33 


2.00-2.07 


1.78-1.81. 


0 


l.hS-l.&l 


1.20-1.55 


1.33-1.66 


• l.li2-1.96 


l.hl;-1.77 
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Appendix C» Fean Item Values in Importance and Placement ilatings of the 
Iterris of the-TofiCh'>r bcrnpetencies ChecklisttTECOKP I) by 
Each Group of iler.pondent s, nnd thr-^ Catej^:crical Classifica- 
tion of Itrris Under Erioh of Five Itcn CharactGri sties. 



Item. 


Under);r • 
Ivi. Psvch. 


Student 
IV- -c hers 


Tic-Id.^ 


Oracuate 
So. rTvch. 


Total j 
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E S A D L 
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E G A D L : 


I I 
. 12 
I 

L 

.1 -.1 


2,ol 2.03 

1 . ■ ) 0 1.77 

2 • '3 1 . ''t rl 

2.rr 2.22 


2 . ? . :c 

1 .' -^ j i .6'^ 
2.3^» 1.3^' 

C. . 1. • 'V.' 

2 . 1 0 2,lo 


2 » ^) 7 2-1 
2.22 1 . 5 ■> 
2.6 1 1.3>3 
2.0 7 2.13 
2 . <n , 2 . 3 o 


2..'; 3 2.2l| 
2.3 2 l.oVj 
2.42 1.73! 
2-;?3 2-"^2i 
2* "3 2.4/-.i 


2. 76 2 . 1 0| 
2.0'^ l.a6! 
2 . -'o 1.47 

? '"I ! 1 2 0 7 
2 , >i 1 2 . 2 0! 


EG A D H : 
E Q F K H ■; 
P fi. F K H ; 
E 'i F K H '■ 

? S. A D H ^ 


lo 
1 7 
1^ 


2 . ^1 '3 ^.32 
2 .8 3 2 . 2v' 

•*» AO n.i 

2.3^* 2.19 


2 . t) u L . ^ -.1 
2.70 2.2b 
2.7t> 2-^0 

2. AO 2.20 


2 . 3 3 2 . 0 .3 
2 . 0 2 . 2 3 
2 . T . 2 . 0 3 
2 . 8 c, 2.11 
2. -Jo 2. 16- 


2 . 3 0 2.-2.'.! 
P./h 2.30| 
2.60 2.2l' 
2.67 2 . 1 4 

2 , 6 0 2. 1 3 


2 . -W 2.13 
Z . 3 1 2 . 2 0 
2.6-5 2.17 
A 3 2-13' 
■2.3 0 2 . 1 6i 


r G F K H : 
E S A D L 
b, S i D H : 
E S A i) H 
E S A D H ■ 


2 3 

c r 

?S 


2.61 2.12 
2.b4 Z.lo 
2 . !3 I 2.12 

. I.' J. • t J 1 

2. OA l.^/f 


2.6 3 2o0b 
2 . 70 2 . 2 "; 
2 . 60 I .d:3 

2.^i'j l./O 


2.80 2.C3 
2 . B 0 2.16 

2.6'; i.'.5A 

2 . 9 7 1 . -J 5 
2.3 3 1.3 3 


2 . 3 3 2.2 '.1 
2 . b 0 2.23 
2.fc0 2.46 
2- ;; -3 2 . 0 
2 . 64 2 . !. 0 


2.30 2. Ill 
.2.68 2. 1 ?; 
^2.3 0 2.o-:^| 


P G A D L 
P G A D L 
E G A D H 

P ^ A r T 
i 0 J*. 

P G F K L 


^7 
2 1 

•>.o 


2 . B 1.0/ 

2.3B I .'.ri 
2 . A L 2 . C 3 

? . 7 4 2.0ft 


2.60 1.7 :j 
2.^^0 i.OO 

2.^0 2. k: 

2.'l(j 1.7'3 


2.>1G l.cr-< 
2.7 2 1.3 7 
2 . 3 fi 1.33 
2.»-\ 2.30 
2.-^6 2.02 


2 . 6 7 2 . 3 3 
2.67 2 . ! 2 
2-46 2,2 3 
2 . 7 2.3 - 3 
2 . f : 2 2 . -'^ - 


: 2 . 6 7 I . 7 M 
12.^3 4 2.03 
i 2 . A 8 2 . 0 ^ 
^2.74 2 • PA 
2.^\2 2.06 


P S F K H 
P S A D H 
S 5 A K L 
P & A D H 
E S A D L 


31 
3? 
3 3 

^^ 


7.2 5 1 . ^ :i 
2.33 « 3 

c . t 0 L . JO 

2.3 1 2.C6. 


2 . 2 1 . 3 

2 . 0 :3 1 . (j k) 
2. '30 l.o5 

2 . ^^3 I .70 


2.11 1 . .3 J 
2.16 1.5,3 
2.69 1.72 
2.33 1 . 'U 
2.66 1.91 


2.4 6 i.Oo 
2 .42 2.0-^ 
2.6 7 2.2 3 
2. 32 2. 2:< 
2.60 2.17 


2 .2^) 1 . 72 
2.2d 1.36 
2 . t» 9 1 . ci 7 

5 2.37 1.96 


E G !■ K H- 
E G F K H 
P S A K H 
1 P G F K H 
EGA K H 


3 6 
V/ 

x'o 

^^3 


2.77 l.yo 
2 . 4 S 1 . 7 0 
2.19 1 . 7 C 

• H J i. • M.^ 

2 . 'r r> 1 . O A 


2.'r'5 1 .b^^ 
2 . 30 I .60 
2 . A5 ■ I .60 
y.) L . o 

2 . O 'j ■ I '. 7 0' 


2.3 6 1.36 
2.A^ 1.77 
2.16 1.33 
2.36 1.3a 
2.63 l.d3 


2.t4 2.0 7 
2-14 2.10 
2.14 1.64 
2.17 l.<)2 
2 . 42 2 . f3 7 


2 . / 3 1.31 

2.33 1.79 

2.2 3 1.64 

7 "xy 1 ^^ i 
c • ji ^ 1 . U » 

'2.33 1 . t. 0 


i E G A D K 
P S A K K 
P G /i K . H 

P F K H 

E G F K H 


2.:j1 Z.i') 
2.S)A 2.A1 
2.67 1.'-^? 
?.77 1.87 
1.06 l.'^O 


2 . 2. 10 

2«o0 2. AO 
2. Hi) 1.8 '3 
2.90 I . 0 S 
1.T5 2. OS 


2 . 3 2.13 
2 . 72 2 . 3-3 
2.86 2.11 
2,91 2.03 
2.3 3 2.0 3 


2 . 7 ,3 2.2 3 
.2.39 2.71 
2.75 2.07 
2-73 2.21 
2.3^ 2.10 


.2.73 2.17 
2'. '3 6 2. 3 2 
2.7 6 1.9 3 
2. '6 3 1 .9'- 
2.13 2 . 0' 2 


1 E S A D L 
E S A D L 
E 5 /; D L 

!' E S /i D L 
E S A D L 


A 6 
4 7 

. AR 
AO 


2.:3M 2.12 
2.fil 2.06 
2. A a 2.09 
2.70 2.0^ 
2. Ui. 2. 3L» 


2.6J 2.03 
2 . 60 1 . b5 
2 .30 2 .2[1 
2.60 2.10 
2 .A -J 2. 20 


2.7/' 2.22 
2.a0' 2.C3 
2.41 2.16 
2.R0 2 •>•'»! 
j 2 . 4 7 2 . 66 


2.6 7 2.30 
2.6 4 2.30 
2 . 6 7 2. 42 
2 .64 2 . 3 C 
2.4 6 2.6 4 


2.63 2.1^ 
2.63 2 . U 
i 2 . 4 6 2.2; 
'2.68 2.2' 
. 2.3 8 2.4t 


; E £ A u H 
E S A D H 
' P G A L 
' E G K D L 
, E G A D H 
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Appendix Kean Item Values in IrnL^ortance and Flacerient Ratings of the 
Items of the" Teacher tdnpefencies Checkrist (T^COKP I) by • 
Each Group of Respondents, and the Categorical Classifica- . 
ticn of Items Under [{.•^ch of I^ive Item Characteristics (Cent,). 



Itc-m 
Ko. 


Undergr. 
Ed. Vsych. 


Student 
T'^'ich er 


Field 


Graduate 
Ed, Psych. 


Total 
Group 


Gatej-ories 
P Q F K H 

vs. 
E S A D L 


Ir-p. rla. 


Irr.-.-. xln. 




I;?)p,- r\?.. 


Imp. 


. 

b S 


2.38 i.^^a 

? . ' < 0 2.12. 


2.3:5 l.i>';. 
2.30 1.25 
2.35 1,6'^ 

2 . ;j !. . d 5 


2.44 1.9/, 
2.66 ) . 7 ? 
2.88 1 . 

2>6 1 2. ^6 


2 . 1. 4 1 . 8 5 
2.4 2 L.'^6 
2.64 2.32 

: • C: J • J 

2 . 5 3 2 ..>3: 


2,3 8 1.80 
2.44 1.61 
2.00 1.91 

2.6 2 2.09 


P G F D L 
E G F K L 
E 5 F K L 

1? C \ '"! T 

ill b A U L 

P S .4 D L 


h 

bl 

cO 


2 . 7 f ) 2 . 1 ■■) 
? . 4 1 2.41 
2.2 9 2.00 

9 r, / 1 : \ - 
r< • > '^t I • 7 vj 

2 . M 1.8 f } 


. 5 2.4 ') 
2.80 2.20 
2.2 5 l.--)0 

2 . ■:• 1. . 0 c 


2.33 2 . 4 1 
2.91 2.41 
2.5a 2.13 

•5 0 C- 0 ^ 

Z.'n U.r;6 


2 . -^z- 2 2.2 3 
2.7:; 2.50 : 
2 . 67 2 , 3 5 j 

2 . 7 i 2 . ] '-^^ ' 


2.(( 2.32 
2.72 2.33 
2.44 2.U9 
£1 • 0 ^ . 'J u 
2.7 2 1.7H 


P S A D L 
E S .4 D L 
r S A U H 
1 b .^i JJ n 
F S A D H 


ol 
i>2 
6 "3 

/x A 

o *3 


2 . 4 i . 5 
2.61 I . A 3 
? . 1 1-58 

<i • /t .> • i ^1) 

2 . 0 7 2.16 


2 . 5 1 . 1- 0 

2.70 1.30 
2.70 2.0 5 
• d - 0 0 2.1^ 
2 . 7 ^3 2.20 


2.-r3 2.0i; 
2.8 3 I. 00 
2.8 8 1.69 
2 . •'' 0 2 . c 0 
2.'^ I 2.2 5 


2.7 1 2. ^7 
2 .60 2 . l''t 
2.60 2.14 
2 . 0 0 2 • ' 0 
2.6 4 2.4 6 


'2.6b 
2.08 1 . : J 1 
2.69 1.S6 
*r . 0 3 c. • i f 
2.74 2.26 


E G F K L 
P G F K H 
E S F K L 
b D .1 ij L 

?J S A 0 L 


■ 6 6 
6 7' 

i e. 

70 


2.C6 2.2:> 
2.6 7 2.06 
2.32 1.64 
2.t8 1.61 
2. -3 a 2.0 6 


2.60 2.0 5 
2.^0 1.9 0 
2.t>0 1.60 
2 . B 0 1.6b 
2 . 6 i3 1 . 9 5 


2.7 2 2.05 
2.80 2.02 
2.R0 2.02 
2 . R 3 1 8 6 
2 . P 3 2.11 


2 . 35 2 . i 0 
2 . n 2.14 
2.64 2.03 
2.85 2.0?; 
2 . 5 3 2. 


2.43 2.11 
2.76 2.03 
2.5 6 1 . .b2 
2 . f 4 1 . / 9 
2.64 2.03 


G A i) r! 
E S A D L 
E S A D H 
ij i> /I. u n 
E S A U H 


71 

- 72. 
7 3 
7 A 
7S 


2.32 2.3b 

2 . 3 y 1.7/ 

2.64 1.67 
2.70 1.67. 
? . I 1 . .9 - l 


2 . 6 0 2.4 0 
2.65 1.70 

2.ao i.iio 

2.90 1.7 0 
2.6b 1 . 5 


2.61 2.19 

2.7 7 1.6 9 

2.8 0 1.7 5 
2.77 1.66 
2 . 7 5 1 . 9 1. 


.li 2. "^r ) • 
2.6 4 2.00 
2.60 2.0 3 
2.5 3 1.96 
2.57 ? . 3 3 


(2.43 2.33 
2 . 6 1) I . / 6 
2.71 1.8 1 
2.7 2 1.74 

2.6 1 1.9 8, 


E 5 A D L 
P. S A D L 
P G A D H 
l!< G A 1) H 
E G A D H 


/6 

7 7 

. n.< 

•7 O 

8 0 


2.4 1 2.. 12 
2.4B 2.0 3 
2.32 2.22 

f » C.C. <i . I) 0 

2.45 1.80 


2 . 40 2 .10 
2.60 2.10 
2.75 2.00 

2 . 6 0 1 . 8 


2.6 9 2.2 2 
2. HO 2.22 
2.13 3 2.2 5 

£1 . :> 0 • U 0 
2 . c] 6 1.9 7 


2 .3 9 2.2'":- 
2.3 2 2.6 0 
2.42 2.42 
. b J ^ . b J 1 
2.5 3 2.17' 


2.4 7 2.17 
. 2 . 5 D 2.23 

2.5 7 2.2 2 

<C.b3 C • I I 


P G A D H 
E 3 A D L 
E S /v U H 

iJ VJ fl 

P G F K- H 


bl 

?/?. 
b3 

O H 

c *:> 


2.32 2.06 
2.38 2.2 9 
2.45 2.25 

^•L'v c • r. c 
2.3 2 2.06 


2 . t) 0 1.9b 
2.70 2.00 
2.55 2.05 

2.65 U a 5 


2.7b 1.86 
2.6 6 2.00 
2.7 f 2.22 

2.4i <L » ^ i 
2.77 1 . f! 0 


2*5/ 2.2 
2 .64 2 . 2 B 
2.46 2.35 
2.2o i.32i 
2.6 7 2.3; 


2 . 5 'J 2.03 

2.5 9 2.14 
2.55 2.21 

C.» tLO £. % C \ 

2.6 0 2.04 


E G A D H 
E G A D H 
E G A D H 
F "^j P K H 

E S A D L 


bo 

ay 

8R 

o ' 


1 . / 0 2.00 
2.3 5 .2.16 

2.3 8 2.4 8 

0 no "5 1 0 

I .35 2.5 4 


2.70 1.45 
2.75 1.95 
2.60 l.BO 

< m ( 0 d • CU 

2.90 2.2^ 


2.5c 1.66 
2.83 1.94 
2.7 7 2.03 

2 . 77 2 . 1. 6 


2.35 2.25 
2.60 2.42 
2.5 7 2.60 
2 . 2 fi 2 . 0 • 
2-46 2.6 7 


2.3 3 l.t;^ 
2.6 3 2.11 
2. 5 7 2.24 

2.39 2.39 


P S A D H 
E S A D H 
ESAU .H 
p A n H 

r KJ n. U iX 

E S A D H 


^M 
92 

'-n 


2.-J1 1.6 1 
2.64 U/4 
3.00 1.P3 
2.7 7 2.09 
2.64 1.06 


2.60 1 . 6 0 
2.45 2.00 
2.95 1.75 
2 .95 l.^^n 
2.60 2.0 5 


2.P6 UfiO 
2. 7 2 1.36 
2.9 4 1.8 3 
2.94 1.94 
2.77 I . 8 


2.46 , 1 .1 
2.50 2.25 
2 . 9 2 ■ 2 . 1 7 , 
2.75 2.50 
2 .25 2 . 4 ? 


i 2.60 1. 
j 2.5 7 1.9 6 
12.95 1.89 
2.85 2.08 
^ 2.5 6 2.0 7 


E G A D H 
E G A D H ' 
E S A D L 
E S i D H 
E S k D L 


•;7 


2 . i> d 2.29 
2.90 2.16 
2.3 3 .U,-7 
2.06 1.90 
2.6l 2.0 3 


2.65 2.10 
2. do 1.95 
2.40 1.80 
2.3 5 2.2 5 
2.40 2 . 0 0 


2.'-;b 2.00 
2.9 4 2.0 5 
2.80 .1.94 
2.7 7 2.00 
2.80 2.05 


2.7 1 2. 4h 
2.7d 2.3 5 
2.3 9 2.00 
2.25 2.17 
2.57 2.14 


2.7 0 2.21 
2.^6 2.12 
2.4 9 1.90 
2.3 5 ? .07 
: 2.59 2.05 


E S k D K 
E S A 0 H 
E S A D H 
E S A D fl 
1 S A D H 
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Appendix C. ]'!ean Iten Values in Importance and Placeinent Ratings of the . 

Items of -tne Teacher - Competencies Cheeklist (KCOKP I) by 

Each Group of Respondents, pnd the Categorical Classifica- 
tion of Items Under Each of Five Item Characteristics (Cont.)» 



Item 
No . 


1. 

Undergr, ' Student 
Ed, Fsrv/ch, i Te.=ic.hers 


Field 
Assoc, 


Graduate 
Ed, Fsych, 


Total 
Group 


Categories 
? G F K H 
vs. 

Lt A. U ij 


Trnp, r'la. Ir;p. rla. 






1 01 
102 
103 

1 U 5 


?.u4 2.00! 
2.33 2.12 
2.48 1.6 1 
2.77 2.45 
2.64 2.3b 


2 . 5 2.1 5 

2.15 2 . 0 -3 
2.8 5 1,50 
2.6 0 2.20 
2 ■.'■■''> 2.15 


2.75 2.11 
2 . o 1 2.13 
2 . 5 i( 1.4/ 
2 .94 2 . 3 3 
2.c5H 2.2:1 


2 . 4 o 2.2 
2.17 2.1 4 
2.39 1.71 
2.71 2.57 
2.33 2 . 2 '.i 


2.57 2.13 
2.52 2.11 
2.5? 1.57 

2.7 5 2.33 


E S A D H 
.£ S A U K 
E G F K H 
E G A B H 
E S A D L 


IC6 
107 

loa 

10" 

1 1 


2 . c) I 2 , 2 .> 

2.7 4 I .■3 3 
2.77 2.16 
2 . 2 1 . P 3 i 
2.2/'/ 1.-3.-. i 


2 •^iV) 2 .Ob 
2.^>> 2.00 

2 - : i 1 , 3 ^ 


2.9/. 2 . L 1 
2 .94 2 . 0 5 
2 .9 7 2 . 0J1 
2.66 2.19 

2.6 6 1.94 


2 . 5 7 2 . .5 ■-• 
2.7 1. 2.2.5 
2 . 6 7 2.^-5 
2.3 2 1.9 2 
2 , 9 2.17 


2 .69 2. 2 .0 

2.30 2.05 

2.31 2.16 
2.43 1.99 
2.47 1.30 


E S A 0 H 
E S A D H 
E 3 A B L 
E G A D H 
P S A K H 


1 1 1 

1 12 
113 
1 I'* 
i 1 


2'. ^3 2.0U 
2.iH 

2.H3 1.96 
2 . t» I 2.12 
? . 4 1 2 . 2 'j 


2,^^3 2-v;0 
2,6'3 

2.o':> 1 .^5 
2.60 2.2U 

2 ♦ 6 -J 2 r 1 5 


2.:'0 .2.25 
2.7 5 1.94 
2 . -5 4 2.11 
2.80 2. 19 
2 . '< v'j 2 . '1 


2 . 9 2 . 2 5 
2 . 2 1 1 . ■ > v. 
2.82 2.14 
2.46 2.35 
?.6 0 2.3 5 


2.57 2.12 
2.49 1.79 
2.3 6 2.01 
2.5 9 2.21 

' 2.5 1 2 . 2. b 


E A D L 
E S A K il 
E S A D L 
E S A D L 
E S A D L 


i 1 0 
I I 7 
I 1 P. 
1 1 

I 2 M 


2 . 2 i) 1 . (-; ;? 
2.16 1 . B 7 
2.0b 2.0-} 
2. 3 5 1.61 
2.64 I. 0 0 


2 . i . s^.i 

2.r3 2.0:"^ 
2.40 2.l:'3 
2 .2^ U90 
2.65 2 . r ^ 


2.4 L 2, •() 
2.44 2 . 0 :') 
2.63 2.16 

2.5 2 1.94 
2.55 2.11 


2 . 52 2 . 1 4 
2.2 5 2.21 
2.6 0 2.3? 
2 . 5 3 2. 1'^- 
2.57 2.32 


2 . '■> j 2. . 'J 0 
2.2 5 2.03 
2. 5 5 2. 17" 
2.41 1.33 
2.60 2.11 


. E S F K li , 
E G A D K 
E G A D H 
E G A D L 
E Q A D L 


12 1 
i.22 
1. 2 3 
12^ 

1 2 ■;■> 


2 . o 1 1.61 
2.54 L.7 7 
2.32 2.0 3 
2.41 2.22 
2.70 l.')0 


2.^;-.^ L.2 0 
2.70 1.50 
2.6b I .8^ i 
2.80 1.70'^ 
2.9 b 2.0':' 


2 . •] U I u 
2*7 2 1.55 
,2.6 1 1.61 
•2 . 7 5 2 . 36 
2.94 2.05 


2 , ■-'2 1.5 2 
2 '. I . 9 2 
2.6 7 2.2 3 
2.75 2.46 
2 . 7 2.32 


2 . 7 9 1 . 54 
! 2.65 I .68 
2.56 1.94 
2.67 2.15 
2.3 4 2.0 3 


t G F K K 
i' Q F K H 
P G A K H 
E S 1 D L 
E 3 A D ii 


l2o 
1 2 7 
12H 
129 
1 30 


2 . / 7 2.03 
2.54 1.74 
2.y3 2.00 
2.70 I . b 3 
2.70 1 . ' ■/ 0 


2.9'j 2. 
2.9b l.bO 
2.8b 2.0b 
2 . 7b I .95 

2 . ?:ib 2 . O' j 


2 .94 2 . 0 5 
2 .36 1 .36 
2.91 2. 11 
2.:ia 1.94 
2.5 0 2 . 0 5 


2.3 2 2.3 5 
2.7 1 2.2 5 
2.73 2.14 
2.7 5 2.21 
2.6 7 2.3 2 


2.36 2.14 
2.76 1.83 
2.34 2.07 
2.76 1.93 
2 . 70 2 . j7' 


E S A D L 
E S A D K- 
E 5 A D H 
E S A D H 
E S A D L 


131 
132 
133 
1 3'. 
1 35 


2.54 2.12 
2.35 2.12 
2.64 1.96 
2.54 2.12 
2.58 2.19 


2 . 0 b 2.0 
2.40 2.00 
2.6b 2.00 
2.70 2.10 
2 . 60 2.10 


2 . /7 2 .03 
2.4 4 2.2 7 
2.3 3 2.19 
2.7 5 2.30 
2.7 5 1.94 


2 .64 2.3 
2.17 2.32 
2.6 4 2.3 2 
2 . 4 1> 2 . 'i 6 
2 . 5 0 2 . 0 7 


2 . 7 u 2 . 1 4 
2.34 2.17 
2.69 2. 11 
2.6 1 2.2 4 
2.6 0 2.0 7 


E ij A U H 
E S A D L 
E S A. D H 
E S -i D H 
P G A K H 


I 

137 
I 38 
i3> 
1 A 0 


2.35 1.74 
2.41 2.06 
2.67 2.22 
2.53 2.77 
2. 32_ 2.22 


2.6b 2.0b 
2.70 2.20 
2.75 1.6:3 
2.90 2.3b 
2.7b 1 .Bb 


2.69 l.d3 
2.7^ 2.05 
2.r2 2.02 
2. no 2.6 3 
2 . 3 6 2 . 1 9 


2 . 6 0 2 „ 2 
2 .5 0 2-:, 32 
2.5 3 2.4 6 
2.64 2.64 
2.3 2 2.3 2 


2.57 1.97 
2.59 2.15 
2.66 2.13 
2.7 3 2.59 

2 . 5 o 2 . 1. 4 


w> A IV Xi 

S S A D H 
ESAU H 
E £ A D K 
E S A K H 


i 1 
142 
1/.3 
l-ff^ 


2.64 2.0 3 
2.03 2.06 
2.48 2.32 
2.53 2.29 
2.19 2.29 


2.60 2.00 
2.2b I .90 
2 .80 2.'^0 
2.80 2.bb 
2.90 2.30 


2.7^ 2. OS 
2.30 1.33 
2.72 2.25 
2.97 2.52 

'? A 'K 7 ^\ 


2 . 5 3 2. 14 
1.96 2.10 
2.42 2. 60 
2.64 2.64 

■? /.A ') t.U 
< . ' w f . c ; ^ 


1 2 . o 3 2 . Oo 
2.13 1.97 
2.60 2. 36 

^2.74 2.50 
• ^ -i / • ^ ^ 


E S A. D H 
E S A D }; 
E S A D H 
E S ;1 D H 
E S .'\ K H 


K6 
14 7 
, I4y 
■[.149 


2 . 4 1) 2.35 
2.3 5 2.5 8 
2.77 2.32 
2.93 2.12 

2 . a 0 I . n 3 


2 . b b 2 . 0 f) 
2. yb 2 .60 
2.80 2.20 
2.yb 2.00 
2.ab 1.6b 


2 . b 0 2.2^ 
2.7 2 2.61 
2.3 8 2.4 4 
2. By 2.7.6 
,2.94 2.Cb 


2 . b 0 2.1)/ 
2.6 7 2.7b 
2.b3 2.bO 
2.7b 2.5^ 
1 2. H9 2. :v-i 


2.0:) 2.29 
2.6b 2.6 3 
2.74 2.36 

2.^ib 2.2b 
2.66 1.98 


E S. A K h' 
E S A D H 
E S A D H 
E £ A D H 
E G A D L 
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Appendix 0. Kajcr Training Enphasis Prior to, Luring, and After Student Teaching 
Sug^^-ested for Each' T.:l XMP I Item by Each Res:.<ondent Group Together 
vith t;G Kean Iinportance and Placement Ratings by the Total Group. 



Item 

No . 

».-... 


. • Total Group 


Percent 


1-iean 

M a 4* T y\ rr 

IrriD. rO-a. 


P D A 


Under gr ad. ' 

uu. rS •,' Gil. 

P D ' A 


Graduate 
^u* * sycii^ 

P D A 


Student 
i eacntjr s 
PDA 


Field 

i' D A 


1 

2 

3 
h 

$ 


2.I4I l.hh 
2.12. 1.9? 
c.Ly 1.0 J 
7.10 l.^S 
2.bS 1.56 


70 15 15 ■ 

31 he 29 : 
I'-' O'--. 

CO 2u 

23 ^ ? 19 ' 


53 19 23 

35 29 36 

b'-' lo ^0 

L5 L2 13 

23 5i ^ -^ 


75 7 18 
25 32 L3 
.^y Jo 2> 
IL ;.3 L3 

7 31; .^y 


75 10 15 
35 50 15 
I I'J ii) 
25 70 5 
30 65 5 


72 22 6 
23 50 22 
£j / py lu 
iL 67 19 
31 6L 5 


6 
7 
8 

Cj 
y 

10 


2.2b 2,"o 

2 •02 2.C'6 
?.6^^ 2,?9 


■lo LO . 
2u To 

on CC'-; 90 

17 hi \ 
la 13 L3 : 


11- 2v 50 
19 36 

TC; 

21 55 "2 


2i 32 L7 
32 36 32 

11 50 39 
11 29 61 


20 LO Lo 
30 50 20 
cc; tfi 

10 65 15 
10 35 55 


11 53 31 
25 53 17 
p^ j-^ 
25 6L 11 
IL 50 36 


11 
1? 

13 

Ih 
15 


2 • 2 , j.O 
?.uy l.co . 

X.I; f 
2.c6 2.0? 
2.51 2.r-^y 


1: 25 , 

VU' Id 1 

07 -t^ J.O : 

21 31 ! 
0 51i ?5 ^ 


19 53 21 

i;6 6 36 
0 0 Ic lo 

36 32 32 
10 53 32 


IL 5J 36 
57 13 25 

IL 39 L7 
a L6 i;0 


• 15 70 15 ■ 
65 5 30 

op u xp 
25 60 15 
10 65 25 


0 oy 25 
61 19 20 

7 n 111 
IP IX xu 

17 53 30 
8 L5 L7 


16 
17 
18 

' ly 

20 


2.bl 2.15 
2.31 2.2y 

2.63 ?.13 
?,59 2.15 


19 i:6 35 : 
12 !,6 l;2 ■ 
i:7 ^Li 

17 L6 37 = 

iA j.c: -0 ■ 
Li> j^* 


10 Lo L2 
19 32, ii9 

19 L9 32 
16 Ly 35 


11 50 39 
11 39 50 
ifx ^0 i.i3 
IL 57 29 
3y .'o 


35 35 30 
5 65 30 

10 UU pU 

20 L5 35 
15 50 35 


22 50 28 
IL L7 39 

lu oq 

16 56 28 
6 67 25 


21 
22 
23 
2ii 
?c 


2.59 2.11 
2.66 2.19 
.^.59 2.0y 
2.87 1.73 
2.^7 1.71. 


20 lo 32 : 

13 33 : 

r-i /lO J' I : 

36 51 10 : 
i.5 ?Ii 31 ■ 


2o 35 39 
22 39 39 
.''y f-y 
L3 L2 10 
55 26 ly 


IL L7 39 
11 53 36 
7 3y i'L 
21 5L 25 
32 25 L3 


25 L5 ■ 30 
10 60 30 

oC 1 n 

09 10 

30 65 5 
Lo 50 10 


la 67 19 
11 , 61 2a 
2 p 50 ly 
LL 56 0 
53 39 3 


26 
27 
28 
29 

30 


2.67 1.73 

2.5ii. 2.03 

d,hij 2.L'> 
.••.71: 2.21 
2.?? ?.06 


ii3 3^ 23 
26 hit 30 ; 

J'*^ "59 

ih 50 36 ^ 

33 3li 33 


55 23 23 
29 L3 23 

26 39 35 
32 29 39 


32 32 36 
IL 39 L9 

I'l T'-) J 16 
j_ vj V s.^ i^\J 

L 57 39 
11 36 53 


LO L5 15 
30 50 20 
i.io pp 
20 50 30 

L5 35 20 


L7 36 17 
33 36 31 
33 50 1/ 
8 53 39 
17 6L 19 


31 
32 
33 
3b 
• 35 


2.25 1.72 
2.25 .1.^6 

2. Ill 2.01 
2.57 1.96 


Li 3a .18 
31; Lo -20 

">). \X C!T 
J4: i;^ fJ. 

30 -3 -^2 
33 37 "'0 


50 26 15 
36 L5 19 

^d. Ly I7 

32 39 29 
35 23 L2 


21 61 Id 

25- 50 25 

91 "59 ^7 

IL L3 L3 

2? 32 . L3 


55 35 10 
35 50 15 

au pp p 
Lo 30 30 
Lo 50 10 


L7 25 23 
39 39 22 
U? 

36 36 28 

33 L2 25 


36 
37 
38 
39 
. 1.0 


2.78 l.r.l 
2.33 • 1.79 

2.32 1.67 
2.55 l.iio 


31 5o 13 
i;L 32 2L 

?3 20 
iO 33 22 


35 Ly 16 
51 26 23 

),A '"^A 

62 19 19 
55 26 19 


IL 6ii 22 
25 39 36 

32 L3 25 
23 36 .'^6 


50 L5 5 
55 30 15 
^0 1=^ 

PP -'O xp 

55 30 15 
Lo 50 10 


25 6L 11 
L5 33 22 
^'•'c- pc; -17 

61 19 20 

36 L2 22 


ill 
L2 
10 
LU 
, 1.5 


2,7:- 2.17 

2.56 2.52 
2.76 1.99 
.V.83 1.99 
2-.li? 2.0? 


C CO 2 c 
2 L3 55 
16. 69 15 
lo 00 lo 
13 60 ,22 


5 60 2o 

6 L5 ■ L9 
ly 68 13 
19 7L 7 
26 58 16 


IL L3 L3 
0. 29 71 
25 L3 32 
21 36 L3 
21 L7 32 


p bO 15 
0 60 Lo 
15 35 0 
15- 65 0 
15 65 20 


3 70 22 
3 36 61 
6 78 ■ 16 
3 78 IL 
IL 6L 22 


U6 
li7 
18 
19 


2.65 2.19 
2.63 2.11 
2.l;6 2.23 
2.63 2.27 
2.38 2.u6 

L 


15 "51 3ii 
17 55 23 
''.3 31 L6 
..5 L3 L2 
11 32 57 


26 35 39 
19 55 26 
' 32 26 L2 
23 li5 32 
13 39 L8 


L 53 L3 
11 29 60 
IL 29 5? 
11 29 60 

7 21 72 


15 65 20 
20 75 5 
20 35 L5 
20 50 30 
.20 Lo Lu 


IL 50 36 
17 61 22 
25 33 L2 
6 L7 L7 
3 28 69 
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Ai.pendix 0. Major Training Briphasis Prior to, During, and After Student Teaching 

Suggested for Each T^'iOiT I Item by Each Respondent Group ToEei.her v/ith' 
the V'.ean l>.portance and Placeirient Ratings by the Total Group (Cont. ). 



1 Item 
! No. 


Total Orouv 


rercont 


Kean 
R^itins? 
Imp. PI a. 


fero Kit 
P D A 


Unciergrad. 
Ed. Fsvch. 

P D ' A 


Graciu?i.e 
£d , r syc h . 

P D " A 


rjt.uaent 
TSoChsr s 
P D A 


Field 
Associates 
P ' D A 


51 
52 
53 
5U 
—55 


2.3o l.SO 
1.61 

2 60 l.*-'! 
2.62 2.16 

t ^ c • ;/ 


hi 36 23 
57 25 18 
l^v^ 2o 
13 L7 . 35 

21 ':9 *0 


39 32 29 
6U ?3 13 

^C. ^/ Xy 

16 55 29 

19 1:9 ^2 


hi ?1 32 
L3 18 39 
T'"^ "^2 ^0 

11 39 50 

25 1:6 29 


50 li5 5 
75 25 0. 

55 ?5 20 

c;; 

30 35 35 
25 65 10 


23 h7 25 
h5 33 22 

T? c^o 17 

11 53 25 
Ih 36 50 


56 
57 

58 
59 
_60 


2.77 2.32 
2.7? 2.36 
2.LL 2.09 
2.62 2.00 
2.7? 1.72 


9 5- ul 
il LO ii9 
Iv 50 31 
21 57 22 
l!5 30 ?5 


16 -h9 35 
10 39 51 

76 

29 52 19 
! 2 35 ?3 


7 57 36 
h -1:3 53 

I'i h.->. hb 

7 57 36 
29 ^-2 "i? 


5 50 L5 
20 1:0 I4O 
-5 ho 25 
25 65 10 
60 20 ?0 


8 h2 50 
11 36 53 
Ih 53 28 
25 50 25 
50 33 17 


61 
6? 
63 

6i; 
^ 65 


2.c5 1.37 
2.68 l."3l 
2*0^^ IfCvO 
2.63 2,19 


35 ii3 22 

36 L6 13 
~5 ■^? "3 

0 65 ?7 
5 63 32 


53 ?9 13 
55 li2 3 
51 39 10 
6 71 23 
10 6h 26 


25 . 1:3 32 
29 29 h2 
25 36 39 
0 51: ''-6 
0 51. !i6 


ho ho 20 

.35 50 15 

25 ''5 ''0 

15 55 30 

5 70 25 


17 5.-'^ ?5 
25 6h 11 
-!<:■) 53 8 

11 76 11 

6 6h 30 


66 
67 
66 
69 
. 70 


2.76 2.03 

2 ^6 1 

2.71 1;79 
2.61: 2.03 


17 55 26 
22 5? 26 
<0 57 T '5 
"-.1 iiii 19 
19 55 23 


19 36 L5 
26 u? 32 
39 53 ■ ^ 
5? 35 13 
?3 L8 29 


11; cl c':> 
21 1-3 36 
18 61 ?1 
?5 !i3 32 
21 53 25 


20 65 25 
35 ho 25 
so JitV in 

tf'-' 

50 35 15 
20 65 15 


Ih 67 19 
. 6 31 11 
ill 69 17 
22 70 8 
11 57 22 


71 
72 
73 
7li 
75 


^ • '-••->'.'' 

2,66 1.73 
?.71 1 31 
2.72 1.71 
2.61 1.93 


13 i:0 L7 
37 19 
"-2 '^l' 11: 
39 h7 lli 
26 50 2[i 


lo 32 5? 
h? 39 19 
l49- 35 16 
k5 ij2 13 
39 39 22 


11 39 50 
?5 50 25 
21 5!; 25 
29 1:6 25 
7 50 1:3 


5 50 h5 
h5 i.o 15 
30 60 10 
hu 50 10 

30 55 15 


22 30 h? 
36 58 6 
30 6h . 6 
h2 50 3 
28 53 19 


76 
77 
78 
79 

8o 


?.u7 ?.17 
2.55 2.23 
'> Si ?.?2 
2.53 2.17 
2.61 1.93. 


■?I: ''.5 1:1 

19 1:6 35 
9l. 29 L? 
28 27 h5 
35 -37 28 


29 29 u2 
?9 39 3? 
]9 ~9 il? 
32 29 39 
39 1:2 19 


. IL Ul 39 
1; 3? 61;- 
18 21 61 
11 29 60 
22 •^9 39 


30 30 ho 
20 50 30 
30 ho 30 
35 25 ho 
h5 30 25 


22 33 h5 
25 28 h7 
30 Ih 56 
33 25 h2 
33 36. 31 


81 

62 
83 
81. 
85 


2.55 2.U3 

'? i^O ? "1 j. 

2.55 2.21 
?.26 2.?7 
2.60 ?.0u 


17 55 28 
21 bli 35 
13 51 36 

21 30 h9 

22 51 57 


23 ho ?9 
?3 26 51 
1"^ L3 39 
26 26 18 
23 1:3 29 


11: 1:3 h3 
11 50 39 
7 50 1:3 

25 13 57 

11: 32 51: 


25 55 20 

20 60 20 

20 55 25 
15 ho h5 
25 65 10 


36 h2 22 
31 39 30 
Ih 50 36 
19 36 h5 
25 61 Ih 


85 
87 
83 
09 
90 


2.33 l.-^a 
2.63 2.11 
2.57' 2.2li 
?.i:2 2.30 
2.59 2.39 


y6 liO 22 
lU 60 26 
l5 I;6 39 
13 li3 hli 
11 33 51 


29 1:2 29 
10 61| 26 
3 1;3 52 
16 29 55 
10 26 6i: 


1/: 1:7 39 

h 50 li6 
h 32 61: 
■ 0 39 61 

h 25 71 


50 35 5 
25 55 20 
35 50 15 
15 50 35 
10 60 30 


50 33 17 
17 7? 11 
17 55 25 
22 53 25 
22 39 39 


91 
1 9? 

93 
9L 
95 


2.60 1.77 
2.57 1.96 
2.95 1.89" 
2,<>5 ^.Oo 
2.56 ?.07 


19 hh 17 
21; 55 21 

20 70 10 
i.1 oS^ 20 

1 15 56 26 


55 29 16 
39 148 13 
26 6h 10 
16 5o .25 
29 1)5 26 


25 '^9 36 

■?1 32 1:7 
11 60 29 

0 50 50 
11 36 53 


^0 kO 10 
20 60 20 
25 75 0 

10 75 15 


25 o9 6 
17 Bo 3 
19 78 3 

22 67 11 


96 
97 
98 
99 

IS"" 


2.70 2.?1 
2. 86 2.12 
2.U9 1.90 
?.35 2.07 
2.59 2.05 


S Ci3 27 
10 66 2h 
32 US 23 
23 hi 30 ■ 
19 56 25 


6 I;'.' JO 

6 71 23 
35 1:2 23 
32 1:5 23 
,23 51 26 


h ho 50 
7 50 L3 
36 28 36 
18 1:6 36 
21 li3 36 


- CO 15 
20 65 15 

35 50 15 
15 ■ h5 ho ■ 
20 60 20 


u 00 0 
8 73 Ih 
22 61 17 
19 61 20 
11 72 17 
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Ai-pendix D. Ka::or Training Sn-iphn sis Prior to, During, and After Student Teachin2 

Sugger>ted for ii>.ch Tz/X'I'iP I Item by Each itespondent Group Together \vith 
the Kean Importance and Plac enent i^atings by the Total Group (Gont,). 



Item 


- - 

Total Grcno 


Percerit 


y.ean 
Rating 


i ercent 
i- I) A 


'f..d. rsych. 
i- U A 


Gr-?ciuate 
Ed, Fcych. 

P D A 


Stuoent 

Teachers 

PDA 


Field 

AsPocintes 
P D A 


101 

102 
103 
lOl; 
105 


o 1 

2.3? 


13 61 26 
20- 1:9 31 

l^'S r.O lO 
5 1:7 

. " - --^ 


16 68 16 
16 55 29 

"po 23 
3 19 19 


11; )i3 L3 
21 U3 36 
[46 jC io 

I4 36 60 
7 61 32 


10 65 25 

25 a5 30. 

65 20 15 
10 60 30 

15 55 30 


11 67 22 
17 53 30 

6a ?5 11 

3 61 36 

11 53 36 


106 
107 
106 
109 
110 


?^iO 2. 05" 

9 '"si 0 1^ 

- • ... 1 .-^ ^ - \j 


v: r :: -^'^ 

16 63 21 
Of t: 5 
30 LO 30 

LO ::0 20 


13 Lu ': V 
29 53 13 

TO A)- '^A 

L5 26 29 
55 32 13 


li. 32 5U 
11 50 39. 

(\ c-'!, !A 
u >a 1.0 

32 h3 25 
15 ii6 36 


0 60 ao 
15 65 20 

10 OU 10 

35 25 ao 
60 25 15 


6 77 17 

78 la 

lu 07 19 
8 ih 23 
22 61 17 


111 
112 

113 
llli 
, 115 


2.57 2,1? 
2, hi 1.7y- 

2.?1 


Iri 'j2 30 
L3 77 20 

16 Lo 33 
15 L" !:2 


26 Uo 26 
U5 36 19 
u> ?c 
23 U? 35 

13 ^8 39 


15 39 13 
36 52 32 

lo pC^ 3^ 

7 50 h3 

li: 36 50 


20 60 20 
65 15 20 
jO 55 15 
20 ho ao 

■25 35 ao 


6 59 33 
25 56 19 

lA XIL^ 0» 
lo PO cQ 

la 53 33 

6 ?3 39 


116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


• t. ^ *■ • « ^. 

O VC '^j T 

2.L1 l.Oo 
?,cO 2.11 


;y i:l -^0 
28 iil 31 

.i./ i;0 ;^ 

37 39 2]' 
26 3y 35 


36 ly 
23 

^jp ;^^2 
55 29 16 

-3^ C^r-, 
^ ✓ *- ^* 


■ ?1 u3 36 
21 36 i;3 

7 C ! , " 0 
/ PU 

21 li7 32 
11 16 li3 


ii5 20 . 35 

35 30 35 

on i.c; -xc 
cu u:p 

ao 30 30 
25 35 ao 


111 56 30 

22 50 28 
0f"\ iJi 

i-Ul 

25 56 19 
19 50 31 


121 
122 
123 
I2i. 

125 


2.77 1.51. 
?#65 l«C/Ci 

2.c7 2.13 
?.5Ii ?.08 


60 26 IL 
kt hh 12 

15 51 ;ii 
3 76 16 


56 ?3 Iv 
39 h5 16 

00 Tfj TO 

<^7 :>J 

10 5'? 32 

16 71 13 


1^3 32 25 
36 36 28 

111 l-T K-J 
iU i^j u3 

7 39 5U 

7 5a 39 


65 10 . 5 
50 50 0 

\,c\ Tc! oc! 
UU jip 

35 60 5 
5 90 5 


5? 39 8 

50 au 6 

XX 

6 a? a5 

3 89 8. 


126 
127 
126 
129 
130 


2«6o ?.xL 
2.76 1.03 

2. IS- 1.98 
2.?0 2-^)7 


1? o5 2h 

37 h2 21 

10 AJ^ on 

13 67 15 

13 66 , 21 


23 51 26 
h2 lj2 16 
i> Of' xy 
26 6h 10 
26 53 16 


7 50 a3 
' 25 25 50 

T 1 1 C7 0 0 

7 6h 29 
7 5a 39 


10 65 25 
60 30 10 

25 55 20 
15 70 15 


8 78 l\x 
22 70 8 

A 77 T 7 
0 / f X ( 

8 89 3 
6 80 la 


131 

132 

13'^ 
13U 
135 


2.70 2.1L 
2.3I; 2.17 

2.61 2.21. 
2.60 2.07 


111 57 29 
26 31 h3 
iu op 
13. ii9 38 
23 16 36 


16 55 29 
23 a2 35 

10 Ac; T A 
J. 7 Op XD 

23 ii2 35 
23 35 b2 


7 . U7 Uo 
25 13 57 

li! 3 y 'J / 

11 32 57 

28 36 36 


25 50 25 

ao 20 ao 

on Ai"* on 

<:0 oU <£U 
10 70 20 

30 30 ao 


8 75 17 
11 50 39 

3 75 ^2 

8 53 39 
33 39 28 


136 
137 
133 
139 
1!jO 


2.!;7 1.97 
2.59 2.15 

<^ . OD ^ . X 5 

2.73 2.59 
2.56 2.1h 


22 5b 20 
13 53 29 

c J LvJ ^ / 

e 2U 68 

25 3u a 


35 55 10 
23 ii8 29 
ly 

6 10 8u 
19 39 U2 


lii i;3 a 3 
11 U6 ^3 

Xti c.z> DJL 

a 28 68 

21 25 5a 


10 75 15 
5 70 25 

l.n oC 
ill) 

20 25 55 

ao 35 25 


23 61 11 

la 67 19 

on t^A 00 

t\j po 
3 31 66 
22 36 a2 


llil 

li;2 

U3 

Ihh 


2.c3 2.06 
2.13 1.97 
2.60 2.36 
i.lL 2.^0 
2.59 2.i;3 


27 "<9 3U 
III 20 39 
lU 35 51 

±Jl c { Oil 

1 13 55 32 


32 32 36 
39 16 h5 

16 35 U9 

17 '-ty 
19 32 h9 


25 36 39 

32 25 a3 

11 18 71 

XX XU f ? 

7 21 72 


30 ao 30 
50 • 10 ao 
15 uo a5 

in Ac; 

X.\) rr^P \JJ 

20 30 50 


22 a 7 31 
aa 28 28 
la a? 39 

0 J\J po 

8 33 59 


11.6 
lh7 

ll;8 

11.9 
O 

:K\C 


?.o5 2.29 
2.65 2.63 
2.7ii 2.36 
2.35 2.25 
2.86 1.98 


lu h2 hh 
5 27 63 
lU 31 55 
17 i;l h2 
28 h5 27 


13 39 I4B 
6 29 65 
16 35 ■ l-!9 
23 U2 35 
■ 36 \6 19 


11 21 6d 
0 25 75 
11 29 60 

11 25 6a 

la 32 5U 


20 60 20 
10 20 70 

25 30 a5 
30 ao 30 

50 35 15 


la aa a2 
3 33 - ^a 
3 50 a7 
6\ 53 ai 

la 67 19 , 



